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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to tissue gratis with the 
Sexcrator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Teuth of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spectator of 
Saturday, March 7th; and Advertisements *for it should 
reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the Wednes- 
day preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
eae ae 

NY OMETHING has occurred in the Soudan, the whole mean- 
S ing of which is not yet accurately known. Sir Redvers 
Buller, with the Royal Irish, had scarcely arrived at Gubat 
when he decided that the position was untenable, the Mahdi’s 
garrison in Metemmeh having been too largely reinforced. He, 
therefore, forwarded all the wounded to Abou Klea, and ordered 
the two steamers under Lord Charles Beresford to be dis- 
mantled and made useless. Then, after burning all useless 
stores, he, on February 14th, evacuated Gubat, and being 
unperceived by the enemy, marched his whole force in safety 
to Abou Klea. There is no object in staying there, and 
the water-supply is small, and General Buller will, therefore, 
march on to the Gakdul Wells, whence, Lord Hartington 
stated on Thursday, he will further retreat either upon Korti, 
where General Wolseley is, or upon Merawi, a few miles further 
up the river. Three or four men were lost in a slight attach 
upon the convoy which protected the wounded; but the Light 
Camel Corps came out of Abou Klea, and the Arabs, though 
believed to have been in force. retreated. The movement 
appears to have been well executed, and must, of course, have 
been rendered necessary by new conditions, as otherwise the 


painful march of the Royal Irish on foot from Korti to Gubat ° 


would not have been made. 


The retreat created a painful impression in London, where 
sensational paragraphs founda ready sale; but the correspondent 
of the Chronicle, who was present, affirms distinctly that it was 
carried out “ under express orders from Lord Wolseley ;” and 
we state elsewhere a theory under which Lord Wolseley will 
require every available man at Merawi, his object being to 
secure Berber before the Mahdi can reinforce it. In any case, 
it appears to be clear that the Mahdi was either himself march- 
ing upon Gubat—which is the statement of the Telegraph 
correspondent—or had ordered so large a body of men 
to Metemmeh, that Sir Redvers Buller considered his 
position dangerous. The Soudanese are not men who can 
be defeated at any odds; nor if Metemmeh could not 
be taken, was there any use in locking-up 2,000 men in 
Gubat any longer. As to the impression on the Arab mind, it 
is probably one of acute disappointment that a small force which 
ey hoped to overwhelm, should have so completely escaped 
them. 


We have pointed out elsewhere reasons for believing that Lord 
Wolseley may intend to seize Berber at once ; but, of course, his 
plan is still in his own breast. It is hardly to be doubted, how- 
ever, that the Mahdi, if he can, will enter Berber, if only because 
he can from thence strongly support Osman Digna, and perhaps 
open communications with Mecca, of which he is ardently 
desirous. Now that he is in movement Northward, his numbers 
become important ; but there is no means of accurately reckon- 
ing them. A rumour, so long continued and so constantly 
repeated, that it must have some foundation, fixes the Mahdi’s 
regular force at 40,000 men; and this is the number said 
to be advancing. There is, however, no proof of this, 
the only facts certain being that the Mahdi now con- 
trols large forces, and that he found in Khartoum the 
means to arm them well, securing General Gordon’s 
guns, besides his rifles and ammunition. It should be 
remembered also that his own followers have never been 
defeated,—and, indeed, the tendency in telegrams from the 
front to describe the Arabs as “‘demoralised ”’ must be watched 
with some distrust. They would be demoralised to a certain 
degree if they were soldiers; but they are untrained men, fight- 
ing under the hope of Divine assistance, and as Divine assistance 
would alter all conditions, they fight one day as well as another. 
The Moplahs of Madras seldom break out in parties of more 
than twenty, who will rush on a British regiment just as readily 
as on a British serjeant’s guard. If Heaven is with you, what 
do numbers matter ? 





The Italian force which has taken possession of Massowah 
now amounts to 4,000 men, and General Ricci is to be despatched 
to arrange a plan upon which they can operate, their first 
object being to disperse and punish certain tribes around the 
town. A further expedition is being held ready at Naples to be 
despatched if circumstances require, or rather if opportunity 
offers. The Departments in Rome profess an entire readiness 
to relieve Kassala, and on a signal from the British Govern- 
ment—of which, by the latest telegrams, they still entertain 
hope—would commence a march from the Southward against 
Khartoum. 


In the House of Lords, on Thursday, Lord Granville made a 
statement to the effect that, as regards the financial problem in 
Egypt, he expected “in a very short time to lay before Parlia- 
ment papers which will show that we have come to a settlement 
advantageous, and even nécessary, to Egypt, consistent with 
public engagements and honourable to this country,—an 
arrangement which, we trust, will find favour with Parliament, 
without whose sanction it cannot be carried out.’ Lord Gran- 
ville related the circumstances of General Gordon’s mission, and 
paid a warm tribute to that noble soldier, explaining also the 
general course of the subsequent negotiations with him. Last 
year, General Gordon had been asked whether the sending of 
an armed force to Suakim would be of use, and his reply was 
that “he valued much more the rumour of the force than the 
force itself.” It seems clear that General Gordon had under- 
valued the power of the Mahdi, and the whole force of the religious 
fanaticism engaged in the Muahdi’s favour. As to the future, 
Lord Granville pointed out that for us to retire in consequence 
of the successful act of treachery at Khartoum, would be false 
to our obligations to Egypt, and would render our negotiations 
with the Mahdi,—in case the Mahdi were to show himself in any 
way inclined to negotiation,—quite hopeless. 

Lord Salisbury commented in brief and sareastic language on 
this speech, deferring any censure (of which, however, he indi- 
cated the probability) until the Egyptian papers should be 
presented to Parliament. Lord Salisbury argued that because 
an expedition up the Nile was undertaken in September, it 
would have been possible to have undertaken it in March,— 





though then the Government did not know that General 
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Gordon would not succeed withont it, as he certainly 
expected to do,—and he taunted the Government with 
having excited in the breasts of the people of this country 
“bitter and burning indignation.” The soldiers whose lives 
had been sacrificed “to the squabbles of a Cabinet and the 
necessities of Parliamentary tactics’? would demand a terrible 
reckoning, “if they had been sacrificed to the imbecility of a 
Ministry, or to the necessity of keeping a party in power.” 
Finally, Lord Salisbury indicated, as we have elsewhere shown, 
that the further military operations to be undertaken must 
yield fruit in securing “ British interests,” and must not be 
incurred merely for the benefit of any foreign country. 


In the House of Commons, Sir Stafford Northcote at once 
gave notice of a Vote of Censure on the Government in relation 
to their Egyptian policy, the exact terms of which,—somewhat 
ambiguous by the way,—we have quoted elsewhere, and asked 
for a day for the vote. Mr. Gladstone declined giving an 
immediate reply as to the day, since he wished the new 
Egyptian papers to be distributed before the debate comes on ; 
but it seems to be expected that the debate on the Vote of 
Censure will commence next Thursday, and probably last some 
four nights. 


Mr. Gladstone’s statement had more reference to the 
military policy of the Government than Lord Granville’s. 
He declared that the Government held the retirement of 
the British forces before the Mahdi to be most dangerous 
to the safety of Egypt. That retirement would have in- 
volved, too, the complete abandonment of any organisation of a 
settled government for the Soudan,—one of General Gordon’s 
chief objects in going to Khartoum; it would have involved the 
abandonment of any hope of checking the Sondanese slave- 
trade; and it would have involved the final abandonment of the 
Egyptian garrisons in the Soudan. The chief consideration, 
however, was the safety of Egypt itself, which would be greatly 
endangered by the unresisted progress of the Mahdi, while even 
in India and Arabia that unresisted progress might well lead to 
very serious results. Should the Mahdi choose to negotiate, his 
proposals would, of course, be considered by the Government ; 
but the way to lead him to offer terms, if he had any idea of 
doing so, was not to run away from him after his great success 
through treachery at Khartoum. 


Canada, New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia 
have been vying with each other in offers of military help to be 
rendered to the Government, the equipment being in all cases, 
we believe, offered by the Colonies themselves. The offer of 
New South Wales has already been accepted; and it seems 
probable that the other offers will be accepted likewise. The 
Queen has sent her special thanks to all the Colonial Govern- 
ments which have tendered their aid through Lord Derby ; and 
in this the Queen, as usual, is representing the cordial and the 
universal feeling of the country at large. 


In one case,—the case of Victoria,—the offer is not only 
generous, but something more, forgiving. It is, in fact, what 
St. Paul called “ heaping coals of fire” on Lord Derby’s head ; 
and, indeed, so many of them, that we hardly expect Lord Derby 
ever to feel his brain cool again. It is not six months since we 
recorded and commented on that peculiarly ungracious pro- 
ceeding, the order telegraphed by the Admiralty to Gibraltar 
to the two Victorian ships,—which were even then under 
orders to go out of their way to offer their services to the 
British Admiral at Suakim,—to haul down the white flag. To 
this flag, under a recent Act of Parliament, the Colonial ships 
had a complete right, if Lord Derby had but chosen to accord 
them that right and to insist that the Admiralty should not 
intervene with its ungrateful and blundering formalism. The 
Admiralty bureaucrats, however, did intervene, and the Colonial 
Office made no protest. The consequence was a rude snub 
administered to the Colony of Victoria at the very moment 
when it was tendering cordial and generous aid to the British 
Government,—a snub which even seemed to be intended ex- 
pressly to discourage all such overtures. It is not often that 
human beings who have been smitten on the one cheek, are 
really equal to offering the other. In Mr. Service, however, the 
enthusiasm of the patriot has overcome the amour propre of the 
offended statesman; and he has a second time offered the aid 
which was, on its first offer, in such ungenerous fashion dis- 
couraged as well as declined. This time, we hope that the 
Colonial Office will not permit other Departments so to interfere 
as to take all graciousness from the transaction. 








Dr. Montagu Butler, the Head Master of Harrow, has been 
offered, and has accepted, the Deanery of Gloucester, vacated 
by Dr. Bickersteth’s elevation to the See of Exeter, Dr 
Butler’s eminence as a scholar and a preacher has long pointed 
him out for ecclesiastical promotion; and the Deanery of 
Gloucester seems an honourable retirement for him, rather than 
the kind of distinction to which the Church had looked forward, 
But, perhaps, an honourable retirement is not in all cases 
unwelcome, after severe work in a Public School, especially when 
the retirement is accompanied with considetable opportunities of 
usefulness. We hope that Dr. Butler’s place may be filled-up 
by the governing body of Harrow in such a manner that his 
great personal influence may be missed as little as possible, 
There is one, at least, among the Assistant Masters now at 
Harrow who would make a Head Master of consummate ability, 
though the usual custom in these cases is to go outside the 
working administration for a head. 


Mr. Paget, Vicar of Bromsgrove, is to succeed Canon 
King—the new Bishop of Lincoln—as Regius Professor 
of Pastoral Theology in the University of Oxford. We 
have elsewhere expressed our strong satisfaction that a 
man still in the vigour of early manhood has received 
this important appointment, for which we are persuaded that 
youth is a very important qualification ; but we may add that 
Mr. Paget, as a Christ-Church student and an Oxford tutor, 
won the highest possible reputation before he left Oxford, and 
that in Oxford the news of his appointment has given the widest 
and most cordial satisfaction. 


M. Ferry has gained two considerable successes this week, 
On February 9th, General Briére de l’'Isle arrived opposite the 
fortified villages which protect Langson, and proceeded to attack 
them. No details are given; but after four days’ severe fighting, 
during which ‘the French lost, by the General’s account, some 
920 men, the Chinese retreated. On the 14th, after some 
skirmishing of no importance, the French entered Langson, 
which they found deserted, and occupied a high pass some three 
miles further towards the frontier. They maintain that this 
victory clears Tonquin ; but its value is not great, as the Chinese 
have other points of entrance, and will flow in again as if they 
had not been beaten. The second victory is, perhaps, more im- 
portant. Admiral Courbet, abandoning Formosa,—in which he 
can accomplish nothing without reinforcements, his Marines 
declaring that their lives are wasted against superior numbers, 
and even mutinying, so that he had to shoot twelve men,—songht 
the Chinese Fleet near Chin Hai. He found them, and after 
four attacks with torpedo boats, succeeded in blowing-up the 
frigate ‘Yuquen,’ of 26 guns and 600 men, and the corvette 
‘Tcheng-Kin,’ of seven guns and 150 men. The remaining three 
vessels escaped; but the engagement is probably fatal to the 
Chinese Fleet, which cannot be protected against this new form 
of artillery. A torpedo-boat is really a new gun; and from the 
experience of this campaign, and of that between the Chilians 
and Peruvians, is the most formidable yet invented, its specialty 
being that the comparative size of the attacking ship, and of 
the ship attacked, has nothing to do with the matter. There is 
no visible reason why a ten-gun brig, with a torpedo-boat on 
board, should not destroy the ‘ Duilio.’ 


Sir E. J. Reed, formerly Director of Naval Construction, offers 
his contribution to the destruction of her Majesty’s Government 
in the shapeof along lettertoThursday’s 7'imes, in which he affirms 
that the Admiralty have stripped their own ironclads of armour, 
until the ten best ships in the service, the‘ Ajax,’ ‘ Agamemnon,’ 
‘Colossus, ‘Edinburgh,’ ‘ Collingwood,’ ‘Rodney,’ ‘ Howe,’ 
‘ Anson,’ ‘ Benbow,’ and ‘Camperdown,’ are unarmoured-ships, 
with a belt protecting one-third of their length, and may be sunk 
or capsised without any shot striking the armoured portion. He 
declares that as regards two of these ships, the ‘Ajax’ and 
‘ Agamemnon,’ Sir T’. Brassey entirely concurs with him, having 
printed an opinion that in these ships “the central armoured citadel 
has not sufficient displacement to secure the stability of the ship 
should the nnarmoured ends be destroyed.” Rear-Admiral Wilson 
also objects to these unarmoured ends; as does also Captain C. 
C. Fitzgerald, who holds that at best their stability, when riddled 
with shot, would be doubtful. Sir E. J. Reed, though he writes 
in an exaggerated style, and is as bitter as possible, is a first- 
class expert; and the Admiralty will doubtless be compelled 
to explain its plans. Their defence will be, we presume, that 
the object of armour is not to protect the ship—which would be 
safer if built of wood alone—but the human beings inside; and 
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that this is provided for by the iron belt coverin g the - citadel.” 
Sir E. J. Reed grievously injures his case by writing as if the 
Admiralty wished their ships to be destroyed; but his 


sant hig 
presen + made worthless by their bitterness of tone. 


criticisms. are no 


Lord Wolseley has, it appears, asked that the Khedive’s 
prother, Prince Hassan, the soldier of the family, should be 
sent to him with the rank of High Commissioner and authority 
over all Egyptian Mudirs and officers. The Khedive has con- 
sented, and Prince Hassan is to join him with a large staff. As 
the Soudanese will see in this appointment evidence that the 
Egyptians are to be again placed above them, the request is an 
extraordinary and primd facie an unwise one. The Government, 
through Lord E. Fitzmaurice, have explained that “ the presence 
of Prince Hassan is not to be taken as indicative of a policy to 
establish the dominion of the Khedive in the Soudan in the 
person of some member of the Khedive’s family ;” but there is 
evidently some idea in the appointment not revealed. Indeed, 


Lord E. Fitzmaurice said on Thursday that he could not answer: 


the question, whether any change of policy had led to the 
appointment, with propriety. ‘The rumour that we are about 
to appoint Hassan Governor-General of the Soudan under 
the Sultan is, of course, absurd. We are not expending money 
in the Soudan, and losing lives like Sir H. Stewart’s—whose 
death, we grieve to say, was announced on Thursday—in order 
to extend or revivify the Turkish dominion. Certainly Mr. 
Gladstone would be the last man in the world even to think of 
such a project. 





So far as we understand the imperfect telegrams, there is as 
yet no prospect of war in South Africa. The Government of 
Pretoria is either honest in its wish to respect the Convention, 
or is afraid of pushing matters to extremity, and is holding-in 
the young men who desired to fight for their plunder, with a 
strong hand. Sir Charles Warren and President Kruger have 
accordingly met, and have arranged a modus vivendi, the prin- 
ciple of which is the restoration of the native chiefs, and the 
surrender of all farms which those chiefs are unwilling to sell. 
This would be most satisfactory, but that the younger Boers 
scarcely hold themselves bound by their chief’s engagements, and 
may return if the British troops are withdrawn. We do not 
want to garrison Bechuanaland for ever, and there is reason to 
fear that if assigned to the Cape Government a Ministry of 
Dutch proclivities may wink at a renewal of Boer outrages. 
We are bound to add that Dutch politicians at the Cape profess 
an entire distaste for such proceedings; but as yet we can sce 
no prospect of continued order except in the appointment of a 
Viceroy with a moderate force behind him, and instructions 
under all circumstances to do justice. Boers and Kaffirs are 
just like other men; and if justice is steadily and quickly done, 
find rebellion not only inconvenient, but unreasonable. Even 
Irishmen at their hottest abstain from insurrection. 


The momentary passion of the Continent for Corn-laws is 
stoutly resisted in France. In Germany, Prince Bismarck has 
doubled the duties on wood, wool, and cereals, after a speech in 
which, with his customary frankness, he declared that he was 
legislating for the owners of the soil, and that if they could not get 
along, Society would have no basis. Messrs. Lowther and Chaplin 
would, of course, heartily applaud that sentiment. In France, 
however, M. Germain has proposed an alternative. He says the 
peasants will be more benefited by a remission of the land-tax, 
aud an increase in the duty on spirits; and although he is 
opposed by M. Tirard, the Minister of Finance, he has carried 
his proposal through the Committee of the Chamber appointed 
to report upon the project. Indeed, out of the eleven members 
of the Committee, only two voted against him, though two were 
absent, and may have been on his side, and one refused to pro- 
nounce an opinion. Still,six votes is a clear majority of eleven, 
and M. Clemenceau was one of the six. It is by no means cer- 
tain that the Chamber will accept the Report; but it is still less 
certain that the Deputies will reject it. The truth is, they are 
watching their constituents intently; and the small peasants, 
who eat all they produce, do not like the Corn-duly, which only 
benefits their wealthier neighbours, and they do like the remis- 
sion of the contribution foncivre, which they feel, as only a class 
at once poor and miserly can feel a direct tax. 


Sir Stafford Northcote received a deputation from the Irish 
Conservative Members on Wednesday, who went to him to com. 
plain that the loyalists in Ireland would be very unfairly repre- 
sented under the Redistribution Bill, as that Bill would be 





applied to Ireland. Sir Stafford Northcote had really nothing 
in the world to say in reply; and he said it—at considerable 
length. He evidently did not believe that the Boundary Com- 
missioners had done their work unfairly in Ireland; and he saw 
no means of applying any different principles-to Ireland from 
those which will be applied in Great Britain, merely for the 
purpose of securing a fairer representation to the Irish loyalists. 
The only consolation he could tender was this,—that if in this 
country those who intend to support the loyal party in Ireland 
should find their hands strengthened, they will probably be able 
to do more for the Irish minority than the Irish minority, even if 
they got a somewhat better popular representation, could do for 
themselves. That did not satisfy the Irish Conservatives, but it 
is true all the same, and may prove to be a very substantial 
cround of consolation after all. The people of Great Britain 
do uot intend to let Mr. Parnell and his supporters work their 
will in Ireland, without any reference to the question whether 
that will be evil or good. 


Mr. Cowen made a great oration to his constituents in New- 
castle this day week,—an oration on some of the weak points of 
which we have commented in another column. But though the 
party politics of the speech were somewhat acrimonious and unfair 
the generalities of the speech were eloquent and effective. He 
spoke of those who are indifferent to our Colonies with great 
contempt as “the exponents of emasculated Benthamism.” 
“ Wealth alone never will, or can, sustain a State. If it is to 
thrive, the higher and nobler faculties of our nature must be 
brought into play. Sybarites soon sink to the level of their 
brother brutes.” Mr. Cowen’s denunciation of the Dual Control 
in Egypt, and still more of an International control, was more 
grandiloquent than eloquent :—* The crucial clause would inter- 
nationalise the position, and thus not only perpetuate, but 
intensify, a paralysing bifariousness.” The perpetuation of “a 
paralysing bifariousness” is a mighty mouthful, even for Mr. 
Cowen. Of the Egyptian Bondholders he said, very happily, 
“They are of all nations, but of one genus.” 


On Ireland Mr. Cowen showed a curious mixture of shrewd- 
ness and credulity. He was right enough in asserting that to 
try and bribe Irish discontent into silence is a vulgar and hope- 
less expedient. He was very credulous in assuming that if we 
would but give Ireland the same measure of independence as we 
give to a Colony, we should hear no more of her discontent. If 
the Parnellite party has taught us anything in the world, it has 
taught us this, that nothing—unless, indeed, it might be a com- 
plete conquest of Great Britain by the Irish, and a despotic 
government of this island by the other,—would satisfy the 
party led by Mr. Parnell, and it is not very likely that it would 
be satisfied even then. 


The unwieldy Committee of forty, appointed by the Convoca- 
tion of the University of London on January 6th last, has 
taken a very grotesque course. Instead of reporting reasons 
to Convocation for the revolutionary course it recommends, it 
has simply agreed to the following two abstract resolutions 
and it proposes to invite Convocation to accept them, also with- 
out offering an iota of reason for them. The resolutions 
are these :—‘‘(1.) That in the opinion of this Committee 
the objects of the Association for promoting a Teaching 
University for London would, if carried into effect by this 
University, add to its usefulness and importance. (2) That 
this Committee do recommend to Convocation to reappoint this 
Committee to promote the carrying into effect by this University 
of the objects of the said Association, with power to confer with 
the Senate or any Committee thereof, and with the said Associa- 
tion, and with such other bodies and persons as they may think 
fit, and with power to accept resignations, fill up vacancies, and 
add to their number, and also to appoint sub-committees, and 
that the said Committee be directed to report to Convocation 
from time to time as occasion may require.” Convocation is to 
be asked to assent to these proposals ou Tuesday next,—on the 
ground, we suppose, that they are axiomatically true, and per- 
ceived intuitively by the reasonof man. But if so, why were they 
not submitted to Convocation on January 6th, without the inter- 
vention of a dilatory and unnecessary Committee? And if not, 
why do not the Committee report the evidence and the con- 
siderations which have induced them to arrive at these conclu- 
sions? It is clear that the Committee are trifling with Convo- 
cation, and do not understand their work. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 98? to 983. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 


THE MILITARY SITUATION. 


i ioe plan of tlie campaign in the Soudan has been materially 

changed, and probably changed suddenly. It is on the 
surface of things that Sir Redvers Buller, with the Royal Irish, 
was not sent from Korti to Gubat on a long and exhausting 
Desert march of one hundred and eighty miles, without camels, 
in order that he and his soldiers might make the same march 
back again; and the presumption is, therefore, that between 
his departure from Korti and his abandonment of Gubat some- 
thing entirely new had occurred. What this something new 
was is not shown by any conclusive or detailed evidence; but 
the correspondert of the Chronicle at Abu Kru, who has been 
remarkably energetic and accurate, and the correspondents 
of the Telegraph and the Morning Post, all tell the same 
story, which, in its essence, we see no reason to dis- 
believe. There may be exaggerations in it which have 
been made worse by the London newspapers, but the 
general statement is the only one that explains the facts. They 
all say that the Mahdi, who had been writing to his Emirs, 
as shown by a captured letter, about the great importance 
of keeping Berber safe, as one of the “ gates ” through which 
troops could advance from the sea, instead of remaining at 
Khartoum, as he was expected to do, resolved to move his army 
down the river, destroy the English in Gubat, and hold Berber 
with his whole available strength. Whether he moved out of 
Khartoum “ in great state” with 40,000 men, and had at the 
latest date reached Siloah—twenty miles from Metemmeh— 
or not, is uncertain; for, while the statement is not im- 


possible, it rests as yet on the authority of Arabs, 


who are hopelessly untrustworthy. Europeans have seen 
nothing but the fringe of one marching column. What 
is certain is that the Mahdi has dispatched Northwards 
so large a force, that Sir Redvers Buller, a man of exceptional 
audacity, thought it possible his own force, scarcely two 
thousand strong, might be locked-up in Gubat, with his road 
to Korti cut off, and insufficient supplies. He resolved, there- 
fore, to abandon his two steamers, and retreat to Gakdul, 
where the water is ample, and where he can await instructions 
from Lord Wolseley,—which will, in all probability, as Lord 
Hartington said on Thursday, be to march either to Korti or, 
better still, to Merawi, which is only a few miles higher-up 
the stream, whence he can yield immediate support to General 
Brackenbury’s column, now slowly concentrating in boats 
at Abou Hamad. It is quite possible that the intention 
is to remain’ there, and open communica‘ions, by General 
Gordon’s route across the Koroshko Desert, with Wady 
Halfa, thus placing the Army once more in touch with 
Egypt Proper; but there may be, and probably is, another 
design afoot. 

The Government is sending out a strong corps d’armce of 
10,000 picked men to Suakim, who will, it is hoped, all be 
concentrated and ready by the middle of March—a month 
hence. They have also made a contract for a railway from 
Suakim to Berber, a distance, on the line selected, of 270 
miles; and they announced on Thursday that Sir Gerald 
Graham’s first duty would be “ to clear the road from Suakim 
to Berber” by sweeping Osman Digna out of it. This was 
inevitable. No railway can be made while he lies across the 
path ; nor can Sir G. Graham's corps be of real use, either to 
help Lord Wolseley or to aid in a campaign against Khartoum, 
until some point upon the Nile has been seized, which, again, 
can only be Berber. No other faces Suakim, or could be 
reached from the Red Sea while Berber is in the enemy’s 
hands. To possess Berber before the railway is constructed 
would be to remove some of the greatest difficulties in the way 
of the contractors, who, though independent of water, will 
want protection along their whole route. Moreover, the Mahdi 
at Berber can send reinforcements to Osman Digna, and make 
the battle with that leader twice as formidable as it need 
otherwise be. We cannot help believing, therefore, that 
Lord Wolseley holds Berber to be the key of the whole 
position, and that he will, if possible, seize it before it 
can be reached either by the Mahdi’s army or the Mahdi’s 
lieutenants. The troops at Korti and Sir R. Buller’s force can 
be concentrated at Merawi without difficulty ; and from thence 
the direct Desert route to Berber, across which the telegraph was 
erected before the troubles began, is not longer than the road 
from Korti to Gubat, and is not entirely waterless. That such 
a movement, if possible, would be of the highest advantage, is 












clear to any one who only looks at a good map; and its possi- 
bility depends upon a single question, which Lord Wolsele 
and probably no one else, can precisely answer. Can the 
British get to Berber before the Mahdi’s troops can? There is 
no answer possible to that query in this country, for no one 
knows the rate at which the Mahdi’s Army can march. There 
is no white man left on the river-bank, now that Gubat is 
abandoned, between Khartoum and Berber ; and the difficulties 
of Arab commissariat while marching along the Nile are not 
great. The Mahdi, we know, has command of many boats, for 
there was a large stock at Khartoum; and the correspondents 
mention that the first Arab reinforcement of 3,000 men thrown 
into Metemmeh descended the river in boats, an operation which 
the strong rush of the Nile makes easy. Provisions, therefore, 
can be carried ; and, moreover, an Arab army needs little pro- 
vision. Each man carries his own supply, just as he did in the 
days of Kaled; he eats only millet, drinks only water, and is 
content with a quantity which, to any European soldier except 
a Spaniard, would seem a starvation allowance. Nevertheless, 
the Mahdi will desire to carry artillery, with which Kaled 
was not embarrassed; he must move his ammunition, and 
he has to traverse nearly three hundred miles of fright- 
ful road, often over passes which will tax all the energies 
of his artillerymen. He has as yet, moreover, shown 
no power of rapid marching, and is represented by the 
spies as moving very slowly, and with a pomp which speaks 
badly for his ability as a general. Still, if we are right, 
the race may be a very close one; and Lord Wolseley, if he 
does not win it, may be compelled to content himself with the 
possession of Abou Hamad, satisfied that, with the Koroshko 
Desert in his hands and General Graham advancing in autumn 
along the railway from Suakim, he can strike down the 
Mahdi at Berber, when the time arrives, more easily than 
at Khartoum. 

But will the Mahdi, if in possession of Berber, stop there ? 
We should say not. The Arabs are probably quite aware, as 
the Sepoys were aware in the Indian Mutiny, of the advantage 
they possess in their ability to bear their own climate, and to 
march in the hottest months ; and the Mahdi may know that 
movement keeps his followers together. He has ample 
supplies of men, for, whatever the number of his dervishes, 
he now commands the help of every Arab between the 
Equatorial Provinces and Metemmeh ; and he may try a Desert 
march either to Debbeh or even to Wady Halfa, and thus, by 
getting North of Lord Wolseley, leave him in the air. 
We see, however, little evidence of this kind of resolution 
in him; and it must not be forgotten that, as Mahdi, his 
desire to reach the sea, and thereby communicate direct with 
Mecca, must be nearly irresistible. Till he is acknowledged in 
Mecca his authority has no secure base ; and he may be entirely 
unaware that in declaring war on the British he has made the 
Red Sea as impassable as the Atlantic. To reach Suakim he 
must destroy a British army ; and even if he reached it, nothing 
could sail from Suakim to Jeddah without British consent. 
There is no land-march to Mecca possible to him until he has 
conquered Egypt; and if he has, as is reported, European 
advisers, they will strive to convince him that the British 
cannot be evaded at sea. Nevertheless, he is the Mahdi, 
he probably believes in himself; and we should not be sur- 
prised, if he reaches Berber, to find him making a desperate 
and fatal effort to reach the coast. Mecca draws a man of his 
kind like a magnet, or as Rome drew the barbarians ; and his 
authority has for its basis the belief of his followers that of all 
places in the world Mecca most rightfully belongs to him. All 
this, however, is in the future; and for the present we have 
only to wait quietly to see whether Lord Wolseley will or will 
not “rush ” Berber. 


THE VOTE OF CENSURE. 
Ure STAFFORD NORTHCOTE’S motion involves, of 
ho 


course, a Vote of Censure; but it appears to us to in- 
volye a Vote of Censure which the Opposition do not desire, 
and do not, in fact, expect to carry. If they had meant 
business, they would have simply declared that, in view of the 
recent events in Egypt, the House of Commons had lost con- 
fidence in her Majesty's Government. That motion might 
have caught Radical votes, and would certainly have rallied all 
the enemies of the Administration, including those who are 
raising shrieks of lamentation over the supposed weakness 
of the Navy. Sir Stafford Northcote’s proposal does not 
read as if it had any firm purpose behind it. Its very 
terms are open to the criticism that they are intended to cover 
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‘Jlations of an irresolute party, who can agree on nothing 
on eee policy. Sir Stafford Northcote proposes 
to move,—* That an humble address be presented to the Queen, 
representing to her Majesty that the — iy ao 
Majesty's Government, in respect to the affairs of Egypt an 
the Soudan, has involved a great sacrifice of valuable lives, 
and a heavy expenditure without any beneficial results ; and has 
rendered it imperatively necessary, in the interests of the British 
Empire and of the Egyptian people, that her Majesty's 
Government should distinctly recognise and take decided 
measures to fulfil the special responsibilites now incumbent on 
them, to assure a good and stable Government to Egypt and to 
those portions of the Soudan which are necessary to its security. 
That is a motion which, so far as we can see, the Govern- 
ment might accept, if it did not imply that their policy has 
hitherto been feeble and vacillating. It suggests nothing for 
the future which the Government do not advocate, and offers 
no hint at all as to the means by which the ends suggested 
should be attained. This is the more remarkable, because 
Lord Salisbury, in his bitter little speech in the Upper House, 
did suggest very distinctly what he aims at. He made it an 
additional sin on Lord Granville’s part that no reference had 
been made to the British interests which ought to be gained as 
the fruit of all our military sacrifices. “I do not deny,” he said 
of the military steps announced, “ that these are imperative 
necessities of the moment; but there is something beyond,— 
there are British interests to secure, there is good government, 
there is security, there is safety from foreign and external 
influences hostile to English power, which it is our duty, our 
imperative duty, to ensure. And while I believe the country 
will grudge no efforts which these objects will demand, I 
am sure it will visit with bitter censure those who shall 
make useless and bootless but vast efforts, involving the 
terrible sacrifices which the country has hitherto been called 
upon to make.” Even that was not quite as definite as Lord 
Jersey’s very plain remark, “We have had to bear all the 
expense, and then it is suggested that we should hand Egypt 
over to Europe,” which certainly means, and can mean, but 
one thing,—“ keep Egypt for England.” It is plain, therefore, 
that Lord Salisbury means to ask for very substantial equiva- 
lents for the sacrifices made by the British Government; and 
that some of Lord Salisbury’s followers mean to demand the 
annexation of Egypt, but that Sir Stafford Northcote remains 
as non-committal as he can possibly manage to be, asking 
definitely only for a stable Government in Egypt, and in such 
portions of the Soudan—presumably Khartoum—as may be 
essential to the safety of Egypt, but not even hinting a 
policy either of annexation or protectorate. So far as we can 
judge, this means that Sir Stafford Northcote has not made 
up his mind to a policy that will satisfy his own party; and 
that even Conservatives may be inclined to turn round upon 
him and say, ‘Even if you come into power, we have no 
guarantee that you would secure British interests any better 
than your opponents.’ Of course, his speech may make-up 
for the ambiguousness of his motion. But it may not. For 
our own parts, we extremely doubt the desire of the Con- 
servatives to come into power. They may well think that 
half a year of office would do more to render them unpopular 
than any sins they can commit in Opposition. And they are, 
we suspect, well assured that there are differences amongst 
themselves so serious as to create a formidable difficulty for 
them in relation to Egypt at the present moment, if they were 
actually to accept office, 

Mr. Gladsone’s statement in the House of Commons on 
Thursday was brief, but it was explicit, and certainly of a 
nature to render it very unlikely that Radical Members will 
secede, Mr. John Morley, indeed, though he offers an amend- 
ment of his own, intended as “a counsel of perfection ” in 
relation to the Soudan, is quite certain, after Mr. Gladstone’s 
statement, to support the Government, and bring to the aid 
of the Government all the help he can command. For 
Mr. Gladstone declares that the Government has not changed 
its mind in the least, in the wish, first, to separate the 
Soudan from Egypt, and next, to leave in the Soudan such 
a Government as would relieve Egypt of all serious fears 
from that quarter. This is as much the policy of the 
Government still as it was year ago. The Government give 
no sort of encouragement to the policy of holding Khartoum 
and the Upper Nile in the interest of Egypt. They stick to 


it that the best possible thing for Egypt is to be rid of the 
Soudan, though it should rid itself of the Soudan after a 
fashion which would not entail needless dangers. We entirely 
Support the Government in that resolve. 


We believe the fit 








government of the Soudan to be quite beyond our own resources, 
and should, indeed, be only too glad to hear that Italy would 
undertake a substantial portion of a burden to which 
neither England nor Egypt are equal, and which we can find 
apparently no native Government strong enough to undertake. 
But however that may be, we believe that the absolute deter- 
mination of the Government not to take upon itself, or to allow 
Egypt to take upon itself, any permanent responsibility for 
the Soudan, is a very good reason for expressing confidence in 
it so far as that portion of its policy goes. The Vote of 
Censure, so far as it aims at the permanent occupation of 
Khartoum, will command little or no confidence among the 
Liberals, 

On a still greater subject,—the extent to which the new 
liabilities and risks we are undertaking should affect our policy 
in Egypt itself,—Mr. Gladstone was absolutely silent ; nor can 
we expect that he should open his mouth on the subject before 
the debate on the Vote of Censure. We do not expect that 
even then he will seriously modify the view which he has so 
tenaciously maintained,—that all our efforts ought to be de- 
voted to the one object of rendering Egypt competent to 
govern herself. But though we do not expect him 
to modify that view, we do expect him to admit that 
after the very great sacrifices we have made, and are 
about to make, to protect Egypt from external dangers of 
a very threatening kind, we are bound to take even more 
secure guarantees than might otherwise have been necessary 
that these sacrifices shall not be in vain. It is not only right 
and natural, it is almost obligatory on a country which spends 
millions in ‘protecting another country from serious external 
dangers, to take care that the effort is not made fruitless by 
the ineffectual character of the internal administration. An 
external attack which wipes out an effete and helpless Govern- 
ment isoften not a calamity, but a gain. If we protect the Govern- 
ment of Egypt, at great cost to ourselves, from annihilation, we 
are bound to see that that Government shall be really reformed 
and really secured in its reforms. Mr. Gladstone will see this as 
keenly as the most violent Jingo in England; nay, will feel 
the obligation to secure this result much more sacred, for the 
Jingo does not feel obligations, but only hungers for power. In 
every vote we pass for the security of Egypt, we give a pledge 
both to England and to Egypt that we will not allow that vote 
to be wasted on protecting what is not worth protecting. 
Gravely as we have always differed from the Government on the 
question of the feasibility of setting-up a good Egyptian Govern- 
ment independent of external control, we feel sure that every 
additional million we give to secure Egypt will really go to 
secure also the good and stable government of Egypt. Even the 
most disinterested of statesmen, even Mr. Gladstone himself, 
will feel so deeply the absolute duty of not wasting what we 
take from the English taxpayer, nay, of securing its benefit to 
the Egyptian peasant, that sooner or later, in one way or in 
another, we feel no doubt that the one great object we have in 
view,—the just and wise government of Egypt for the benefit 
of the Egyptian people—will now be secured, Only the 
carrying of the Vote of Censure could imperil it. 





THE ALTERNATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


HERE is one fact which every Liberal Member who votes, 

or abstains from voting, upon the motion of Censure, 
ought to bear clearlyin mind. There is only one practical 
alternative to a Gladstone Government, and that is a Salisbury 
Government. No coalition of any kind is possible, and no 
medium Government. The Whigs, whose adhesion Tories 
always expect, are not going to adhere to Lord Salisbury, and 
so to destroy their last chance of moderating and directing the 
advanced Liberal Party which will in the next Parliament be 
so strong. Mr. A. Austin may believe, if he pleases, that Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Hartington, and Mr. Goschen ought all to 
be in the same Cabinet; but if Lord Hartington made the 
attempt,—and we beg his pardon for the suggestion,—he 
would forfeit all confidence throughout the country. He is a 
Whig, not a Tory, or he is nothing; and the line of cleavage 
between a Whig and a Tory, though it may seem to some 
observers so thin, is in the case of leaders nearly im- 
passable. As to Mr. Goschen, he may be Premier some 
day, if he is able to form a group which shall bear to 
Liberals the position the early Peelites bore to Tories; but 
his day has not arrived, and he is obviously not going to 
be the spokesman of a reinforced Tory party. Lord Salisbury, 
if he defeats the Government, must take power himself, fight 
through the Session as he best can, and trust to the country 
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to give him a majority at the next election. His only hope 
of doing this will be to devise a showy foreign policy, such as 
he thinks will attract the electors; and this policy will, in all 
human probability, be one which the extreme Radicals, at all 
events, will be scarcely able to abide. He must, in the 
first place, attempt to carry out a “strong” policy in Egypt; 
for this will be the express reason of his entrance into 
office. He expels the Government, if at all, for being undecided, 
weak, or slow in all their action in the Valley of the Nile; and 
he must, therefore, be, or assume to be, decided, strong, and 
rapid. His followers assert that any policy entitled to those 
epithets will include either the direct annexation of the Nile 
Valley, including Egypt and all its dependencies, or the esta- 
blishment of a protectorate, which, in all but name, will be the 
same thing, though no doubt it may admit, as annexation 
would not, of a hope of ultimate retirement. In other words, 
Lord Salisbury must do all that the present Cabinet would 
do in the way of “smashing the Mahdi,’ and then do all 
that this Cabinet declines to do in the way of retaining 
Egypt, plus its unmanageable and unremunerative burden, 
the Soudan. Indeed, Lord Salisbury on Thursday night 
intimated as much. That policy is, no doubt, under certain 
conditions, defensible,—though the Soudan seems to us not so 
much a white elephant as a white rhinoceros, a dangerous as 
well as a costly possession,—but is it a policy which the 
Radical Left will be able to endure even for the short period 
which will elapse before the elections? A new Ministry could 
commit the country to it irretrievably within six months ; and 
the Left must either bear it, or, by again voting with the 
Liberals, render a resignation all but unavoidable. Moreover, 
as France is irreconcileably opposed to this Protectorate, the new 
Government must either compensate her in some way not yet 
suggested,—for a mere guarantee of the Bonds, though it would 
soothe the Financial Ring, would not conciliate French opinion, 
—or they must arrange an alliance with Prince Bismarck upon 
the Chancellor’s own terms. No doubt, if they determined upon 
this course, many apparent difficulties would disappear, for 
Prince Biemarck does not seriously care for petty possessions 
in the tropics thousands of miles away; but then, his motto, 
as he has publicly declared, is, “do wt des,” which may be 
freely translated, “I am in politics a tradesman.” He will 
want his price; and his price, it is well known, is the dis- 
memberment of Turkey, not for the advantage of the subject 
populations, Greeks, Bulgarians, and South Slavs, but of the 
three Empires. “The House of Hapsburg, in fact, will advance 
to Salonica, and the last hope for Greece will disappear ; 
while the Bulgarians will be lost for ever, as they express 
it “in the Russian morass.” That is a policy which, if decided 
on, would in six months be made irretrievable; but is it a 
policy which Radicals could support, or even tolerate? The 
silent but deadly hostility of France, Austria absolute in the 
Balkans, Greece reduced to a powerless enclave in Austria, and 
the whole valley of the Nile upon our hands,—is that a broad 
result which seems to them attractive? For it is the result 
to which Lord Salisbury, who would be his own Foreign 
Secretary, and absolute upon foreign affairs, would be almost 
irresistibly drawn. He must keep his pledges, he must 
strengthen the confidence of his own party ; and he cannot, by 
defying the whole world, risk a combination against Great 
Britain. He must find an ally; and as France will not give 
him the Protectorate of Egypt, the only possible ally is the 
great German statesman, who will ask his price. 

We say nothing of Russia, though the Tories have hitherto 
made of Russia a sort of * natural enemy,” and confined their 
view of foreign politics to Central Asia; for we can imagine 
that Russia, conciliated on the’side of the Balkans, would be 
quite placable about her Turcomans, and so anxiously dis- 
interested about Herat that the Tory Government would be 
able to claim a diplomatic success. Nor will we dwell long on 
the subject of Afghanistan. We can hardly conceive how 
a Tory Government can keep its hands off Candahar, or refrain 
from undoing the really splendid work which Lord Ripon has 
accomplished in Afghanistan, where the Ameer is not only 
friendly, but more absolutely master than any Afghan Sovereign 
has ever been. We confine ourselves to asking whether the 
Radical Left will not be paying a heavy price for the 
indulgence of their dislike to fight the Mahdi too soon, the 
only point upon which, as we understand their contention, they 
are seriously at variance with the Liberal Ministry. It is not 
as if they were to be compensated for a foreign policy they 
will abhor by any gain, either in our relations to the Colonies, 
or any prospect of more satisfactory Home administration. 
Nothing, we may be quite sure, will be done for the Colonies 








which a Liberal Administration would not do, or at all events, 
would not do if the party signified, as they have the right and 
the power to do, that Lord Derby must be teplaced by a 
statesman with a greater comprehension, not only of Colonial 
needs, but of Colonial susceptibilities. Lord Salisbury is not 
likely to accept the immature, and indeed im practicable 
ideas of Colonial Federation which are floating about among the 
viewy Free-Lances of the two camps; while the Colonies 
would regard a proposal for an Imperial Zollverein, with 
Free-trade all round as if the Colonies were counties, as an 
intolerable oppression. In home affairs, of course, the House 
of Lords will regain at a bound all that it has lost in the 
recent agitation ; for the Premier will sit there, his speeches 
will be the most interesting facts in politics, and he will do 
all that in him lies to re-establish the ascendancy of his House, 
We shall hear no more of reform of the Lords, and any 
whisper that its privileges are out of date will be treated 
by the Government as constructive treason against the 
Constitution. In the Commons, while the Government 
stands, all real reforms will be in abeyance. The govern- 
ment of London will be pronounced perfect; the County 
Government Bill, if introduced at all, will be devised to givea 
heavy vote to ex-officio members of the County Councils ; and 
all Bills for enfranchising the land, or giving tenants addi- 
tional security, will be relegated to their pigeon-holes. Instead 


of such innovations, we shall have debates on what is called _ 


Fair-trade, fostered, though not supported, by the Government, 
in the hope of winning over “ distressed interests ;”’ and possibly 
a distinct proposal, not for the sake of Protection, but for the 
sake of revenue, to place a five-shilling duty on corn, 
which could not be again removed without abolishing 
the House of Lords. <As to Ireland, the two ideas of the 
Government would be to coerce the people and compensate 
the landlords, modified by the necessity for making grants to 
secure votes; and by the proclivities of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who would be Home Secretary, towards the 
Parnellites and Home-rule. In all other matters we should 
be governed as we were during the six years of Lord Beacons- 
field’s administration,—that is, by a Government which 
intended to maintain things exactly as they are, but was aware 
that the people must be amused, and was not disinclined, upon 
Lord Randolph’s avowed plan, to offer to the masses heavy 
bribes in the shape of loans for “* philanthropic purposes,” and 
remissions of every duty which touches the poor, except the 
one on corn, That few of the Tory positive projects will be 
carried out may, of course, be admitted; but the effort to 
carry them will waste time till the new Parliament, which was 
to have accomplished so many changes, shall have spent its 
force, and have become, as every Parliament gradually becomes, 
painfully aware of the impediments to every course of action. 
The Radicals will say they are sure of the new Parliament ; 
but where is their security if Lord Salisbury has plunged us 
into war, or if he has succeeded in impressing the electors with 
a foreign policy which, as he will contend, a Liberal Govern- 
ment would injuriously interrupt ? 


THE TRUE DANGER FROM MILITANT 
MAHOMMEDANISM. 


IR GEORGE CAMPBELL, in his long and instructive 
b letter, published in the Zvimes of Wednesday, underrates 
the danger to the world from a revival of militant Mahom- 
medanism. He is perfectly 1ight in asserting that the fifty 
millions of Mahommedans in India could not overturn the 
British Empire there, supported, as it would be in the last 
resort, by all the fighting races who profess Hindooism, as well 
as by the less active sympathy of the vast majority. They 
lost their best chance in 1857, and it was not a good one even 
then. But he is wrong in assuming that they could not 
inflict on us, and on the population amidst whom they live, 
innumerable calamities. The Mahommedans of the Deccan 
alone, headed by the 14,000 drilled and trained Soudanese 
stationed in and near Hydrabad, with the aid of the Mussul- 
man Cavalry of Mysore, could compel us to reconquer the 
Madras Presidency ; that is, to fight a bloody and expensive 
campaign in order to remain where we are at present. 
And he is still more wrong in denying that there is 
not the strength in Mahommedanism, even if revived, 
to constitute a formidable danger to Europe. It is perfectly 
true that the Turks are receding, that the Persians are literally 
dying out, and that the Arabs could not again invade Europe : 
bat that is not the whole of the question. The Turks and 
Persians are perishing, as all such races do, from misgovern- 
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ment; but the Arabs, preserved by their deserts alike from 
oppression and from luxury, are not perishing, but have for 
ears been displaying, in the Wahabee movement, in the agita- 
tion for an Arab Khalifate—which Sir George Campbell would 
not deny to be serious, and which alarmed the Porte beyond 
measure—and now in this rising of the Mahdi, a revived 
energy, and, what is worse, a revivified imagination. They 
are hoping for the plunder of a world. They number in 
Arabia and the Soudan at least twenty-one millions, in- 
dependently of the pure Negroes behind them; and if they 
were fired by any great success, Western Asia, and Northern 
Africa, and Persia—apart from European garrisons—would lie 
helplessly at their feet. There is literally no force in that 
vast region which could withstand an outpouring of the Arab 
tribes, bound together by religious obedience and led by the 
“ Emirs,”—that is, officers, who die so freely in the charges on 
our ranks—with any hope of success. We see every day 
what kind of soldiers they are ; and with the first great success, 
the first rush which gave them a command of money, the first 
acknowledgment from Mecca that the Mahdi had appeared, 
the arms they lack would be forthcoming in profusion, and with 
the arms the renegades to whom Sir George Campbell with 
justice attributes so much of their ancient success. They would 
sweep over everything between a line from Zanzibar to the 
Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean ; and, if left alone, would 
build-up a power as strong in all respects, save the ability to 
enter Europe, as the Arab Khalifates of old. Pledged to the lips 
as Russia, France, and England are to protect these countries 
—pledged by their possessions and their hopes, as well as by 
their promises—what could they do but resist such an uprising, 
resist by great invasions of Asia, and with the intention of driving 
the Arabs, wild with hope and religious zeal, and the sense of 
relief from the poverty-stricken monotony of the Desert, back 
to their recesses again? Europe is, we entirely admit, too strong 
to fail; for she is clothed in the enchanted armour of science, 
and wields an Excalibur before which the scimitar is as a painted 
lath; but has Sir George realised what a campaign that would be, 
what it would cost, or how the nations when it ended would 
be looking at one another, wild with new jealousies, new 
fears, and new hopes of aggrandisement? There would 
be Russians in Broussa, English in Baghdad and Cairo, 
French along the whole Mediterranean, and every Power 
struggling for its share of the dead Mahommedan world, in- 
cluding as it does some of the richest and most beautiful 
lands. We can hardly conceive a greater calamity to man- 
kind; and it is the worse, not the better, for the consideration 
that militant Mahommedanism is dying-out. If that is the 
case—as Sir George Campbell says, though he knows better 
than any one, and, indeed, admits, the astounding success of 
the Mahommedan missionaries—then it is more expedient to 
prevent a revival which would change a feeble faith into one 
preaching its doctrines by massacre and fire, Feeble faith! 
Some of the tribes which hold it are, like the Ottoman, dying- 
out; but these very Soudanese, who break our squares, sub- 
mitted only yesterday to unheard-of cruelties from the 
Egyptian soldiers, who, as our Generals say, cannot face any- 
body. Did Sir George Campbell, of all men alive, never hear of a 
Ferazee or a Moplah, that he thinks an Asiatic, after he has em- 
braced Mahommedanism in its militant earnestness, is the same 
man as he was before? He believes in Europe, and very rightly ; 
but if he sent a thousand Highlanders, or a thousand Zouaves, 
or a thousand Pomeranians against five thousand Moplahs, 
how many would he expect to see unwounded on their return ? 
He relies on an ultimate victory, which like him we believe to 
be inevitable, and forgets altogether the awful waste of life, of 
energy, and of the accumulations of industry, which securing 
that victory would involve. 

Sir George Campbell will tell us that the prestige of Europe 
has grown great; but why should that prestige be recognised 
by men who know nothing of it, who are not going to Europe, 
and who are firmly convinced that God is about to restore to 
them their natural ascendancy within the circle of Mussulman 
domination, the “region of the Faith”? Has Sir George 
Campbell, who passed through the great Mutiny, never seen an 
Asiatic regiment rise in insurrection when all reasonable hope, 
as Europeans reckon reasons, had finally disappeared ? Look 
at the scene before us. Here is an Arab monk, with a few 
thousand dervishes and five or six Arab tribes, half of them 
not pure-blooded, and two-thirds of them without rifles, 
bidding defiance to the whole strength of the white people 
who, as he knows, conquered India, and by that defiance 
already compelling a first-class State to increase its 
army and spend millions of its treasure. The ultimate 








victory of the Mahdi is as impossible as any future 
event can be; but that impossibility is not visible to 
him,—is, in his own judgment, as unreal as we hold his 
followers’ hopes to be. Why should he doubt, if God is on his 
side? Did not people as weak as himself and as uncivilised 
conquer the Eastern Empire, and carry the faith, ages 
before the Turk appeared, from Ispahan to the Atlas, and 
even build up a grand kingdom within Europe itself? He 
can but make the effort again; and if God is not with him, 
as he was with Omar, he and his followers will have at least 
earned Heaven. In dealing with Asiatic or African masses, 
it is not sufficient to know facts; one must know the Asiatic 
or African idea as to those facts, which is a widely different 
thing. Sir George Campbell would have proved to a demon- 
stration that Abd-el-Kader could not retake Algiers, and he 
would have been right ; but Abd-el-Kader none the less taxed 
all the resources of France for years, and so will the Mahdi if 
he can but rouse all the Arab tribes—as he might rouse them 
if we retreated—tax all the resources of Europe. A really 
great campaign against hundreds of thousands of foes is a 
calamity second only to a really great defeat. 

Are we, then, seriously advocating that the spread of a false 
creed should be checked by the sword? Most assuredly not. 
If the Mahommedan missionaries can convert all Asia, or all 
Europe, by argument, or by oratory, or by example, let them 
convert it. They are converting, as Sir George Campbell 
knows, tens of thousands in Bengal every year; and we would 
not only permit their work —though it is much more menacing 
to our rule than any Russian advance—but would protect 
them in it as sedulously as our own missionaries. They have 
exactly the same right to preach, and teach, and expound, and 
to convince if they can, the question of the morality of their 
teaching, which might come up in Europe, being settled in 
India by our legal recognition of the harem-system. But the 
right to teach is not the right to conquer ; and Mahommedanism 
militant, Mahommedanism led by a Messenger who can offer 
no alternatives save conversion or the sword, is not only a 
creed, but a conquering army, with a proclaimed intention of 
invading either the whole world, or at all events all such parts 
of it as Islam has ever ruled. We have a clear right to stop 
an aggression like that, if it threatens either the civilisation or 
the independence of the invaded countries, and should have a 
right even if we believed the faith ourselves. At least all 
Englishmen, moralists and divines included, have hitherto 
honoured Lord Howard of Effingham for firing into the 
Armada, though he was a Catholic, and knew that if 
Philip of Spain conquered, Catholicism would be restored 
to its ascendancy. And not only have we the right, but 
it might, under conceivable circumstances, be our especial 
duty, if, for example, the Mahdi’s rush threatened first of all 
to overwhelm countries in our possession, or for which we were 
responsible to the world. As it happens, that second con- 
tingency exists ; and great as the effort required may be, and 
revolting as may also be some of the incidents of the task, we 
doubt whether a retreat which would call all Arabia to arms 
for the reconquest and revivification of the decaying Mahom- 


medan world, would not be a grave dereliction of duty, as 
grave a one as Western Europe committed when, in 1455, it 
refused to aid the last of the Paleologi. Europe has paid for 
that desertion through four centuries in untold wealth, in 
millions of lives, and in miseries of which Batuk was only a 
single specimen ; and if she draws back, even from the best of 
motives, she may pay a similar price for a century to come, I[t 


is not in India, as we freely admit, that the great danger lies ; 
but then, it is not to India that our duty is confined. 


MR. COWEN AT NEWCASTLE. 
1 ae an invalid, who ostentatiously announced his own 
doubt whether he could do justice to himself, Mr. 


Cowen certainly managed to deliver at Newcastle last Saturday 


a splendid oration. His speech is full of passages with which, 
if he could but saturate the imaginations of all his auditors 
and all his readers, he would certainly charm and might very 
probably benefit them. Nor have we any fault but this to find 
even with the bitter attack on the Government, and on his 
colleague and apparently his rival, in the House of Commons, 
—that he is full of noble wrath with them for doing exactly 
what he has set them the example of doing in his own career, 
For example, his wrath with the Government is founded on 
their coming into power to pursue a policy of non-intervention, 
and having then allowed themselves to be forced into a 
policy of aggrandisement. Well, so far as that is true — 
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and it is not true that their Egpytian policy can be called 
one of aggrandisement,—they have at least an excuse for it. 
No Government in our time has ever striven more honestly 
or at greater sacrifice to minimise their national engagements 
and responsibilities. The only error they have committed, in 
our opinion, has been that they have allowed their own pro- 
found dread of a policy of aggrandisement to lead them into 
false hopes of attenuating the significance of their intervention in 
Egypt, false hopes which, in the end, have rendered it absolutely 
necessary to take a still stronger line than they need have 
taken if they had not been so sanguine of being able to pursue 
a retiring policy at first. Well, that is an error, no doubt ; 
but in times like these it is a very pardonable error,—a much 
more pardonable error than the error which led to the seizure 
of Cyprus and the war on Afghanistan. But is it not the exact 
error which Mr. Cowen’s own career best illustrates? Te, too, 
came into Parliament a great partisan of non-intervention. 
And yet he has now become not merely, like the Government, 
the reluctant instrument of a forward policy, but the open 
partisan of a policy of Imperialism which even some of his 
admirers fail to distinguish from the vulgar Jingoism of 1878. 
If the-Government have been in error, they have at least 
followed him at a great distance and with much tardier steps. 
And so, again, in the case of his rather ignoble jealousy of his 
colleague, Mr. John Morley. Mr. Cowen brought down the 
enthusiastic cheers of his supporters by saying, in advocating 
the scheme of dividing the large boroughs into wards with 
single seats,—“ If a man be destitute of localism, his patriotism 
will be limp and lukewarm., We had better have stolid, un- 
cultured, honest burgesses, who will have the courage to 
blurt-out unpalatable truths, than plausible adventurers 
who sail into Parliament by dexterously adjusting their 
principles to the caprices of the hour, and tickling the ears 
of the voters with alluring clap-trap.” That was at once 
taken for a thrust at his colleague, a thrust which delighted 
to the highest degree anti-Radical Newcastle. But surely 
no one who has changed his own creed on foreign policy 
so completely as Mr. Cowen, has a right to taunt the rival 
who now preaches what he himself once preached, with 
“ dexterously adjusting his principles to the caprices of the 
hour.” Mr. John Morley has always held to the principles which 
Mr. Cowen once held, and Mr. Morley has never as yet changed 
them. It is, no doubt, true enough that Mr. Cowen has changed 
his creed from no interested motive, but in sincere allegiance to 
what he feels to be the good of his country. Nevertheless, 
it is bad taste and bad temper in him to turn round on the 
colleague who stands now where he himself stood once, and 
to charge him with “tickling the ears of the voters with 
alluring clap-trap.” 

Indeed, it is the only take-off from Mr. Cowen’s eloquence 
that, like most considerable orators, he has himself the gift of pro- 
ducing alluring, very alluring, clap-trap. We are heartily with 
him, of course, in his strong desire to cement the moral union 
between England and her Colonies ; but we confess we do not 
believe in the solidity or feasibility of any scheme which has 
been proposed for the purpose of transforming that moral union 
into anything like a political union. While the union takes 
the shape of hearty sympathy on both sides, and occasional 
generous deeds like the recent offers to equip Colonial regi- 
ments for military service in Egypt, every true Englishman 
will rejoice. But when a rash endeavour is made to found new 
political ties, in the attempt to administer which collisions be- 
tween the interests of the Mother-country and the interests of the 
Colonies will be inevitable, then, we say, that a retrograde step is 
taken which tends not to moral union but to moral disintegra- 
tion. Mr, Cowen was very anxious to show that the electric tele- 
graph had made a great step towards rendering actual Federation 
pos:ible, and said, in support of that view,—“ Distance was 
once a barrier to such a union. This isso no longer. The 
world has become a great whispering-gallery. Quebec is for 
all practical purposes as near to England now as Liverpool was 
to London when Wolfe stormed the heights of Abraham, 
Intercourse with India now is more easy than it was with the 
Highlands before the Pretender planted his standard on the 
braes of Braemar.” Now, that is what we call alluring, nay, 
very alluring, clap-trap. No doubt the world zs become a 
great whispering-gallery. No more graphic and eloquent 
phrase could be used; but a great whispering-gallery is not 
the best conceivable place for the deliberations of a strong 
Cabinet. If we are to whisper to Melbourne and Quebec our 
reasons for not annexing New Guinea and not approving of 
the views which the President of the United States has 
taken of our Fishery disputes,—and this in the hope of 








furthering the responsible decision of a Federal Cabinet,-—we 
shall certainly not convince the Governments either of 
Australia or Canada, and shall very soon become involved in 
heated disputes with our Colonies, to which the disputes with 
Foreign Powers themselves will be a mere trifle. Mr.-Cowen’s 
notion that serious deliberations between a great Western 
Power and a Colony, in the results of which both are deeply 
and most unequally interested, can be effectually conducted by 
whispered messages, is one of the most dangerous with which 
the ears of voters were ever tickled. 

It is the same with Mr. Cowen’s view of the Irish difficulty, 
In the face of all that has come and gone, he seriously 
assures his Newcastle friends that Home-rule may safely be 
granted to Ireland, on the ground that “ no people once fairly 
invested with legal power has shown any disposition to abuse 
it, or indulge in acts of vindictive vengeance.” Well, all we 
can say is that no people who ever gained so much, and indeed 
so disproportionate a share of influence in the nation to which 
they belong, as the Irish, ever showed so little sign as they 
do of the smallest disposition to abate the manifestations of 
vindictive vengeance. If, when they have got their Church 
Bills, and Land Bills, and Arrears’ Bills passed from the mere 
sense of justice, the dynamiters multiply, and sympathy with 
the dynamiters shows itself more and more; and if none the 
less we are to assume, as Mr, Cowen wishes us to assume, 
that Home-rule once granted, the Irish would make no further 
attempt to embarrass the policy of the United Kingdom, and to 
break-up its organisation, we shall certainly be the people with 
the least power of reasoning by induction who ever lived. The 
more we have done for Ireland from a sense of justice, the 
more furious apparently have the Irish-Americans become, and 
the more inexorably hostile the Irish themselves. -Neverthe- 
less if we only give them one step more, the power of 
controlling their own finances, of raising their own soldiery 
and their own police, we are bid to believe that they will 
at once subside into the same happy state of loyalty as Vic- 
toria or the Canadian Dominion. Let Mr. Cowen believe it if 
he will; no sensible statesman should believe it. We are 
bound to give the Irish all the liberty we claim for our- 
selves, but no more. We do not claim for England taken alone 
the power of doing what we will with the English troops and 
the English taxes, and still less for Wales or Cornwall or Scot- 
land any similar right; and if we granted such a right to 
any section of the country to-morrow, we should expect dis- 
union to follow close upon it. We can only expect the same 
in Ireland with far greater certainty. If we wish to have 
civil war forever threatening us, we may grant Ireland 
Home-rule. But for our own parts, we would far rather grant 
complete separation. With complete separation, the resources of 
science would, we suspect, be quite equal to securing at least our 
own safety, though we should have done a very great injustice to 
the loyal section of the Irish people. But with Home-rule nothing 
would be safe. We should have moral explosives with the 
fuzes ready lighted always awaiting us ; and this would be the 
result of Mr. Cowen’s statesmanship. No, Mr. Cowen is a 
considerable orator, but a most dangerous statesman. He can 
give excellent advice to the people for the guidance of their 
own moral aspirations; but when he comes to practical 
statesmanship, he follows the lead of a fertile fancy and a 
most sanguine and unpractical judgment. Admiration of his 
eloquence and distrust of his counsels are the predominant 
feelings with which we have perused and reperused his 
speech. ' 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC FALLACIES. 


()* Monday some thousands of men wanting work met on 

the Thames Embankment, and marched in what passed 
for a procession to the Local Government Board. Sir Charles 
Dilke was at a Cabinet Council, so that the task of replying to 
the leaders who were admitted into the building fell to the 
share of Mr. George Russell. It is difficult to imagine Mr. 
Russell taken unprepared, but if ever this marvel happened, 
it happened on this occasion. The demands put forward by 
the deputation were that the Government should compel the 
local authorities to establish public works ; and that the hours 
of labour on railways, dockyards, and Arsenals should be 
reduced in order to find work for more hands. Mr. Russell 
rather fenced with these proposals. The Government, he 
said, could not interfere with the hours of labour in 
works not under their control; and the Local Govern- 
ment Board had nothing to do with the dockyards and 
arsenals. The deputation might have rejoined that if a 
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reduction of the hours of labour would really answer the end 
which these unemployed men have in view, the Government 
ought to impose it on railways and other private undertakings 
by Act of Parliament; while if the Local Government Board 
think that it would answer this end, it is their duty to move 
the Cabinet to give the necessary orders to the spending 
departments. Nor was Mr. Russell much more happy in his 
treatment of the Public Works side of the question. It would 
be highly inexpedient if the local authorities all over the 
country were to set-up relief works, as often as there is a scarcity 
of employment in their district; but if Mr. Russell’s words are 
taken in their natural sense, they imply that whenever such a 
proposal is made the Local Government Board will offer no 
objection to it. The deputation were not satisfied with the 
official reply. Probably they would not have been satisfied 
with any reply that a Minister could have given them. 
Hunger is a bad guide to the consideration of social 
problems, and there is unfortunately no doubt that it 
was under the promptings of hunger that those unemployed 
men approached the question. But Mr. Hyndman, who was 
a principal speaker at the meeting which followed, has not 
this excuse to plead. He is stated by the Zimes to have 
spoken as follows:—* The people were murdered by the slow 
process of starvation, but if those who were responsible for 
this state of things knew that it was life for life, they would 
act different!y, and they would give the people a different 
answer to that which was given to them that afternoon by the 
Local Government Board. It seemed to be useless for the 
people to appeal to the powers that be ; but his advice to them 
would be to try once more by peaceful means to get their 
grievances redressed, and, if that failed, he should be the first 
to organise a secret society to secure what a peaceful agitation 
had failed to accomplish. On the next occasion they would 
go to the Government with 100,000 men behind them ; they 
would not go to them as supplicants, but as men, and they 
would not be put off with excuses and evasions, They would 
say to their rulers,‘ We are dying of starvation ; we demand 
work, and, if we do not get it, by God, some of you shall die.’ ” 
If that does not mean a threat of assassination, though Mr. 
Hyndman says he prefers peace, what does it mean ? 
However, as assassination is only to be resorted to if the 
economic methods enumerated in the handbill of the Social 
Democratic Federation are rejected, it is worth while to inquire 
what these methods are. In substance they are those recom- 
mended to Mr. Russell by the deputation. No Government 
servant is to be employed more than eight hours a day. Unculti- 
vated lands and lands now in pasture should be at once ** worked 
with improved machinery by such of the unemployed as are 
accustomed to, or would prefer, agricultural occupation.” The 
labourers are cither to be fed and lodged by their employers, 
or to be paid such wages as, “in the opinion of a Board of 
Assessors, shall be sufficient to keep them and their families 
in health and comfort.” Public works of importance near 
industrial centres should at once be begun on similar terms, 
the money wanted to pay the wages in both cases being 
obtained from the ratepayers and the taxpayers in equal shares. 
Mr. Hyndman says that he “shall be happy to deal as an 
economist with any reasonable criticisms.” The difficulty is 
that it is impossible to subject proposals of this kind to any 
criticism which their author will think reasonable. The 
objections to which they are open are so patent, that they 
must have suggested themselves to Mr. Hyndman long ago, and 
must have then been dismissed by him as not reasonable. To 
limit the day’s work in Government offices to eight hours, 
while enacting that the same wages shall be paid as at present, 
is in effect to increase wages by a fifth. The Social Demo- 
cratic Federation do not propose to deal with private wages in 
this way; they have a glimmering idea, perhaps, that many 
private employers would find it more profitable to close their 





workshops than to pay their workmen at this rate. It is only | 
the taxpayer who is to be mulcted in this way, because he has 
not, as the private employer has, the option of withdrawing | 
his capital from the business. Inasmuch as-the«work will be | 
ordered by one set of men, and the wages for the most part 
paid for by another, there will be every motive in operation that 
can possibly make wages high. Consequently, State employ- 
ment will be eagerly sought after in preference to any other ; 
and the scenes outside a Government office will resemble | 
those which may now be seen outside the dock-gates | 
in the East of London. What want of work brings | 
about in the one case, the desire to get work on easier 

terms will bring about in the other. Like all plans of the 

kind, the Social Democratic Federation assumes that unem- 





ployed labour is a fixed quantity. Unfortunately, it is a 
quantity that continually tends to become larger if any en- 
couragement is given to its increase. This is the painful side 
of times of great trade prosperity. The employed workmen of 
to-day are always in danger of becoming the unemployed work- 
men of to-morrow. Ordinarily, there is compensation for this 
in the fact that great profit is being made all round, and 
that this profit will largely go to pay future wages. But when 
it is the taxpayer or the ratepayer out of whose pocket the 
money comes, no profit is made. The more workmen are em- 
ployed, and the more they are paid for their work, the poorer 
the employer becomes. Yet he cannot turn off any of his work- 
men, because it is with them, not with him, that the decision 
how many shall be employed, and at what wages, really rests. 
Under such a system there would be nothing to prevent the 
State or the local authorities,—for all that has been said 
applies equally to the proposed Public Works,—from under- 
taking more and more of the work of the country, until at last 
the English taxpayer might become as over-burdened as the 
French taxpayer before the Revolution. 

The compulsory tillage of land which is now uncultivated 
or in pasture is open to another criticism. Whatever it may 
appear, and whatever it may be called, it is really outdoor- 
relief pure and simple. Why is land left uncultivated? 
Ordinarily because it does not pay to cultivate it. Why is 
land laid down in pasture, instead of in corn? Ordinarily 
because it pays better to treat it in this way. The present 
depression of English agriculture is largely caused by the fact 
that on average corn-land the English producer cannot put a 
loaf on the English consumer’s table for the price for which 
the American producer can put it there. The Social Democratic 
Federation propose to try whether the experiment which has 
failed on land of average quality will answer on land of less 
than average quality. But if the farmer is in difficulties 
because it costs him 44d. to grow a 4d. loaf, it is plain that 
the labourer who will not be able to grow the 4d. loaf for less 
than 5d, must either starve on the land which he has broken 
up, or be kept alive at the cost of the community. The Social 
Democratic Federation has taken care that the latter shall be 
the alternative realised. The wages paid to the labourer are 
to be such as will keep him and his family in health and com- 
fort. It would be simpler to enact that the outdoor-relief 
paid by the Guardians shall be such as will keep the pauper 
and his family in health and comfort. To employ a man in 
growing produce which can be brought more cheaply from 
other countries, is as much unprofitable labour as breaking 
stones. 

We have dealt with Monday’s deputation to the Local 
Government Board, rather than with Wednesday’s to the 
Tlome Office, because the remedies proposed by the former 
were of this wild kind. So long as people’s minds are filled 
with impossible visions such as those called-up by the Social 
Democratic Federation, there is no chance of their turning 
them to less exciting, if more practical, schemes. But we 
confess that it is not likely that men who are under the 
glamour of Mr. Hyndman’s poetical economy will cast an eye 
upon our dull prose. 





RAILWAY DEMOCRACY. 


HE meeting of the Great Northern Railway Company 
last week marks an epoch in Raiiway politics almost 

as great as the Representation of the People Act, 1884, in 
general politics. In fact, it points like that Act to the urgent 
necessity for a Redistribution of Seats. Lord Colville of 
Culross, who presided at the meeting, announced that the 
continued diminution in the number and payments of first 
and second-class passengers, and the continued increase in the 
number and receipts from third-class passengers, ** were very 
remarkable, and engaged the serious and anxious attention of 


| thie Hoard... << « He was inclined to think that though the 


second-class might, and ought, to be retained in the suburban 
traffic, the time had come when it no longer paid to haul 
almost empty second-class carriages along in the fast trains 
throughout the country.” This declaration means, of course, 
the abolition of second-class on the Great Northern Railway, for 
in practice it will be found almost impossible to retain second- 
class on suburban lines while abolishing it on the main lines. 
This declaration of the Great Northern is an emphatic acknow- 
ledgment of the foresight and statesmanship of Mr. Allport and 
the Midland Directors ten years ago in abolishing the inter- 
mediate class on their line. They perceived the tendency of 
the age, and, with characteristic vigour and audacity, acted 
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on their perception. Curiously enough, they have been doubly 
rewarded this year, for the Midland is the only line on which 
there has been an actual increase in first-class receipts, 
On all other lines the decrease of first-class fares has been 
only less marked than that of second-class; and even 
on the Midland, though there has been a slight increase of 
£10,000 on first-class receipts, owing to increase in the length 
of the journeys taken, there has been a decrease of 30,000, or 
between 3 and 4 per cent., of the number of first-class passen- 
gers. The Lconomist has tabulated the figures for all railways 
from 1873 to 1883, and from this it appears that while there 
was a gradual growth in all the receipts of all classes up to 
1875, when the Midland took their “leap in the dark,” 
since then the two first classes have been falling, falling, falling, 
notwithstanding the increase of population, till in 1883 first- 
class passengers brought in three-quarters of a million Jess, and 
second-class passengers half-a-million less, than ten years 
before. Meanwhile, the third-class receipts have been advancing 
by “leaps and bounds,” till they are five and a half millions 
more than in 1873. This relative decrease and increase has 
been more than maintained in 1884, until now it is perfectly 
clear that all the great lines north of the Thames, at least, will 
have to fellow the lead of the Midland. The figures, indeed, tend 
to show that they must be followed on the Southern lines as well. 
For the South-Western, which perhaps more than any other line 
depends on its passengers, shows a decrease in 1884 of £1,600 
in first and second-class, and an increase of £22,000 in third- 
class ; the Brighton line shows a decrease of £12,000 in first 
and second, and an increase of £7,000 in third; and even the 
South-Eastern, which shows a decrease all round, shows it 
most in the higher and least in the lowest class. 

It is time that Railway Directors all round, even those who, 
like Sir Edward Watkin, profess such a contempt for third- 
class passengers, should recognise that the Democracy is upon 
them et prevalebit. The abolition of second-class must become 
an accomplished fact this year or next. On the Midland 
even now, though the Midland first-class fares are rela- 
tively low, it is always possible, except at certain seasons and 
by one or two trains, to get a first-class compartment to 
one’s self, and-often they stand empty. But it cannot long 
continue to pay a Company to drag a passenger about the 
country in solitary state at a simple first-class fare. 

The change is not one which will be carried out by 
degrading the second-class passenger to the level of the 
accommodation afforded to the third. On the contrary, the 
isolated action of the Midland has already tended to level-up 
the third-class to the second. The comfort of a Midland, or 
even a North-Western third, is infinitely greater than that 
of a South-Western second: and even the South-Western 
has been obliged to follow the example of the Northern 
lines, and carry third-class passengers by express trains. The 
manners and customs of third-class passengers have been 
Jevelled-up in a corresponding degree. Ladies and timid old 
gentlemen are apt to remember that Lefroy, and Miiller, and 
Colonel Baker, were first-class passengers; and our cynical 
critic, Mr. Max O’Rell, avoided first-class carriages to avoid 
chautage. They travel third; and the mixture of classes, 
owing to the increasing proportion of ‘respectable ” people, 
has distinctly increased the amenities of life in our third- 
class carriage. We venture to think that it has even tended 
to temperance. The druaken sailor or navvy who used to be 
the terror of the third-class passenger with a black coat, has 
become as rare as a black swan. Le is treated more like a 
gentleman, and he is learning to behave like one,—at least, 
when he is in a railway-carriage. As this levelling-up goes 
on, it will hardly be worth many persons’ while to travel first, 
as it is now certainly not worth anyone’s while to travel 
second. When third-class carriages are still further improved, 

they will have to be, comfort will be almost as well attained 
one class as the other; while isolation will certainly have 
» be treated as costing more to the Company, and therefcre 
sting more to the passenger. than it does now. If we get to 





« single class for the great majority, there will still doubtless 
be something corresponding to the Pullman for the 
millionaire or the invalid. But for the ordinary in- 


dividual, be he dean or drover, the ordinary class will 
suflice. The most useful way of providing a quasi-isolation 
would be to adopt the Swiss system,—cut away, that is, the 
divisions between the compartments, and have one long 
carriage, with a passage down the middle, and sets of four 
seats in two’s facing each .other at each side. This form of 
catriage is a great improvement, both on the box-system of 
English railways and the omnibus-system of American rail- 











ways. It prevents the dangers of isolation, and yet affords a 
limited privacy. Another great merit is that it avoids the 
horrible discomfort of travelling crab-fashion, for which the 
human neck and eyes are not fitted. 

These considerations are, perhaps, premature at the present 
moment, though at any moment they may be brought within 
the region of facts by the audacity of another Allport. The 
development of the electric light, for instance, may well hasten 
the development of a larger carriage, and, again, lessen the 
difference between the classes. Certain it is from the figures 
of the last ten years, and from the tendencies of the day, that 
the Company which puts its trust in the people will not be 
disappointed ; and that the policy which tends to the abolition 
of distinctions between classes is founded on true principles in 
the railway, as in the outside world. . 








RAPID COMMUNICATION WITHOUT TELEGPAPHS, 
__ gemognrns are not very useful people; but we are 

inclined to think they could just now perform a small 
service for the world, by clearing-up a problem which every 
now and then has greatly perplexed soldiers, statesmen, and 
historians. How do Asiatics, without telegraphs, or semaphores, 
or heliographs—thoughb, as they have mirrors and ingenuity, 
they ought to have invented these latter—contrive to transmit 
the heads of intelligence so rapidly as they doP The Crusaders, 
so far as our reading extends, either never observed the fact— 
which must have existed in their time as well as in ours—or 
they were not surprised by it; but ever since Europe re-entered 
Asia, Generals have noticed that accurate rumours of startling 
events have been known to the natives around them before they 
themselves received any information. ‘The story as told by the 
dark men was usually overlaid with details manifestly false; but 
the central kernel often, or even usually, turned out true. They 
have observed, too, that the -news arrives in some form that 
appears to Asiatics trustworthy; for its recipients, whether 
enemies, or traitors, or only large dealers on Change, have acted 
on it unhesitatingly, often staking on its accuracy either 
their fortunes or their heads. We cannot remember a campaign 
within the last five-and-thirty years in which some instance of 
this rapid communication has not been observed, and can our- 
selves testify to at least two well-defined cases. The writer was 
himself informed in Caleutta of the defeat of Chillianwallah 
two days before it was known to the Government, and knew of 
the bare fact of the redeeming victory of Gujarat twelve hours 
before the Departments received the intelligence. The latter 
was a most remarkable case, for the Government had made 
special arrangements to secure early information along the 
whole line, were vexed at their defeat, and never accurately 
ascertained how their messengers had been outstripped. The 
organisation which triumphed was, there is strong reason to 
believe, paid for by speculators in the Funds, who allied them- 
selves with a great native arrhy-contractor, and cleared by their 
energy an unusual sum. They did not talk of their method 
because they did not want to explain how many Government 
horses or camels had been used to carry their message, but they 
knew perfectly well that it was substantially true. In one or 
two instances, notably during the Crimean War, intelligence 
reached the natives of India quicker still, as compared with the 
regular agencies; and in a third case, the fall of Delhi, the 
rapidity of the “secret mail” set all India wondering. That 
case has never been explained, nor do we altogether believe 
it explicable, thinking ‘the sudden announcement of the 
capture in so many places beyond telegraphic range rather 
an instance of a popular conviction spread instantaneously 
and without reason, as a panic will spread through a crowd, 
than of rapidly transmitted intelligence. Still, in most 
cases, there must be direct transmission on some understood 
system ; and we should like to know what competent sporting- 
men think is possible, under conditions which we will presently 
specify. 

We suppose that in all countries where dromedaries are 
used, remarkable speed ‘in transmitting a message is quite a 
possibility. A regular Arab courier, trained to excessive 
exertion, and careless whether he killed his animals or him- 
self, could, we imagine, if he could change his beast at every 
hundred miles, carry a letter or a message two hundred 
and fifty miles in a day. The French Government, 
which has been making experiments in Algeria, has sent 
news, it is reported, nearly as fast as that; and its 
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messengers, though one of them rode till he either died or 
fainted, never changed their beasts. ‘Two changes would have 
made a great difference; and to men without telegraphs, 
who are unconsciously comparing the speed of a mail-cart or a 
runner with that of a dromedary, and the exertion of a paid 
servant with that of a man whose honour is in his speed, a 
pace of two hundred and fifty miles a day, especially if kept 
up for any considerable space of time, seems almost miracu- 
lous. Men reflect very little, and unless well aware of 
the details of an organisation, forget that fifty stages are 
as easy to fifty men and fifty animals 2s one stage is to one. 
Anything like that rate would at once clear-up every Indian 
story; and it is quite conceivable that after Gujarat riding- 
camels were employed for a great portion of the way, horses 
being used for the remainder, and the beasts in both instances 
compelled to put out their utmost strength along an admirable 
road. That method would at once account for the transmission 
of the first news of the fall of Berber, for it might have been 
carried across the Desert to Suakim in thirty hours, say, or 
even less,—that is, some four days quicker than by ordinary 
methods,—have been sent by a steamer just starting for Suez, 
and then have been flashed in cipher to the French houses in 
Alexandria, which certainly received it first. It seems a long 
way from Khartoum to Kairwan, and it is at least 1,500 miles ; 
but, if the Mahdi desired it, news of the capture on January 
26th could easily have reached the Holy City by February 3rd, 
without going through Egypt at all, being carried by dromedaries 
over the desert from tribe to tribe. Speed like that would account 
for anything in the Desert, while the limit of speed for a quick 
boat descending a rapid river is still to seek. At least 150 miles 
might be got over in a single term of daylight; and in the East, 
where it is never totally dark on water, great distances could be 
accomplished, even at night. There is no necessity, however, 
for imagining either dromedaries or boats. The native rider is 
tireless and light, he thinks nothing of his animal, and, with 
rapid changes, such as in many parts of Asia are still possible, 
—the organisation of couriers being still thoroughly under- 
stood,—a degree of speed may be attained which, to men who 
always in thought presuppose wheeled conveyances, is great in- 
deed. Two hundred and fifty miles can be so passed in the twenty- 
four hours, anda message thus transmitted over a thousand miles 
in four days. The world is small, a thousand miles covers an 
immense distance on the map—for example, Warsaw is not seven 
hundred miles fromm London—and the tendency to exaggerate 
a feat of the kind is almost instinctive. We doubt if intelligence 
can be clearly proved ever to have been transmitted faster than 
this ; and if so, the only surprise felt should be at the complete- 
ness of the organisation, which, however, has been familiar to 
Asiatics for thousands of years, and was developed by one 
Asiatic, Jemgiz Khan, into a system which surpassed any- 
thing known in Europe before the telegraph was invented. His 
messages could be carried without stopping, at eight miles an 
hour, from the Yellow Sea to the Crimea. We must recollect, 
moreover, that the usual effort is not made in Asia for the 
regular conveyance of a mail, but for the transmission of a 
single bit of news, usually a message, that money does not 
matter, that excitement along the road has made men 
ready, and that excessive, sometimes cruel, exertions are 
made by individuals, either for money, or from political feel- 
ing, or, still oftener, from a sense of duty. A trained courier in 
the service of a great Asiatic will go on till he drops; and 
the ground he will cover before he drops—being all whip- 
cord, careless of hunger, and an hereditary teetotaller—would 
amaze the most enduring English groom. Even runners will, 
if relieved at intervals, cover extraordinary distances; and a 
message which has been sent on foot six hundred miles in fourdays 
seems to the recipient to have been forwarded with miraculous 
quickness. Yet, granted a clear way, relief at every ten miles, 
and the heartiest willingness all along the line, there is nothing 
miraculous in that. The distances disturb the imagination 
needlessly. It seems absurd to expect a message from a 
point two thousand miles away in ten days; yet Jengiz 
Khaun’s grandson probably received messages from that 
distance in that time, and there was no miracle—only 
rapid riding from station to station, continuously kept up. 
We English almost did the pace in the last coaching-days; 
and, though the Tartar Sovereign’s roads were not quite equal 
to ours, his mon rode instead of driving, and he could 
execute a man for lingering on the way. This, a regular 
organisation of couriers, supplemented when need occurs by 








desperate feats of riding or running, is, wé believe, the true 
explanation of a mystery in which the only real cause for per- 
plexity is the secrecy maintained about it, and the perfection of 
the organisation occasionally attained. 

Whether the carrier-pigeon is often used in Asia to convey 
intelligence, nobody seems to kuow for certain. If it is, of 
course the difficulty would be solved at once; bet there is no 
evidence, there would be some difficulty in conveying the birds, 
and the rates of transmission recorded do not point to their 
employment. The presumption, on the evidence, is the em- 
ployment of couriers, who still, in Russia and Turkey, are 
believed on occasion to perform extraordinary feats; but the 
possibility of a system of signals, to convey exceedingly short 
messages, and so in special localities greatly add to the speed 
of couriers, should not be too sammarily dismissed. The pre- 
sumption against it is violent, for it seems incredible that, if 
any system of signalling exists, it should have escaped the 
attention of all travellers, and never have been mentioned by 
any of the numerous Europeans who have gained the confidence 
of Asiatic tribes. Still, fire by night and smoke by day are 
visible for long distances. “Asiatics know the “lie” of their 
own countries in a wonderful way, and the absence of 
certainty about the facts is no more wonderful than 
the absence of certainty about what, as we contend, must 
exist,—a system of communication by couriers which on 
adequate occasion can develop a rapidity almost beyond 
belief or explanation. We do not ourselves believe in the 
existence of any such system, any more than we believe in the 
transmission of messages by a “ voice telegraph,” that is, a word 
repeated by men stationed at intervals, and said to be the most 
rapid method known short of the telegraph; but there is no 
impossibility in either suggestion. We used signals before the 
semaphore was invented, and sent one message at least over 
England in a night; and that messages are sent across broad 
rivers by a call repeated from boat to boat almost in a moment, 
is as certain as the existence of the rivers themselves. We have 
often heard the messages delivered, and never lost a sense of 
wonder at a rapidity which, nevertheless, is not wonderful, for 
Colonel Henderson, by a particular arrangement of police, could 
speak from Stratford to the Marble Arch in seven minutes. 


YOUTH AND THE CHURCH. 


V\ E are glad to see at least a beginning of a better 

precedent as regards age in the appointments to positions 
of influence over the young, in Mr. Paget’s appointment to the 
Regius Professorship of Pastoral Theology at Oxford at an age 
which we will not speak of as very young, but, nevertheless, con- 
siderably short of middle-age. Mr. Paget only took his degree in 
1873, so that he can hardly be much past the age at which Arnold 
went to Rugby and at which Dr. Newman began the movement 
of 1833. It is full time to recognise that the younger men ought 
not to be kept back from positions of influence, and especially 
from positions of influence greatly affecting the minds of the 
young. John Wesley was only twenty-five when he founded 
his society; and Frederick Deuison Maurice was not older 
than Mr. Paget when he first gained the influence in London 
which was ultimately to become so wide and so completely free 
from any taint of egotism. Charles Kingsley had published 
* Alton Locke” considerably before he had reached Mr, Paget's 
age; and Bishop Butler had begun his sermons at the Rolls 
before he reached the same age. But why do we contine our 
view within limits so narrow ? We should hardly find one great 
religious mind in all Christendom that was not in full career be- 
fore the age at which this youngest of our Professors of Pastoral 
Theology has received his charge. ‘lake, for instance, the three 
great St. Francises, all of them men who exerted the most im- 
portant religious influence over their time, and especially over 
the young. St. Francis of Assisi renounced the world at the age 
of twenty-four. St. Francis Xavier entered the Order in which 
ke was to play so great a part, at the age of twenty-eight, 
and was preaching at Goa before he was thirty-six. St. 
Francis de Sales renounced the world at the age of twenty- 
six, and was in full career as a religious teacher before 
he was thirty. St. Augustine was a Bishop at forty-one; 
and St. Ambrose was a Bishop probably at thirty-four, 
Luther was preaching his peculiar doctrines at the age of 
thirty; and even “the judicious” Hooker, whom no one 
would have been surprised to find somewhat tardy in his 
development, was hard at work in controversy with Travers 
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before he reached the age of our Professor-designate of 
Pastoral Theology. We believe that there is hardly a case 
of really influential religious careers commencing late in life. 
Indeed, the age of our Lord when he entered on his public 
ministry was probably as late as any at which the ministers of 
any great Christian Church have first begun to make their 
influence over others seriously felt. St. Paul appears to have 
entertained great fears lest the flock of Timothy would “ despise 
his youth ;” and Origen, though not ordained till late in life, 
exerted no slight influence in the Church of Alexandria before 
he was of age. : 

Indeed, we believe it to be one great reason why Dissent has 
been so much more popular a power in England than the 
Established Church that amongst the Dissenters the active life 
of religious teachers begins very early,—probably far too early 
for their own safety. Robert Hall was the minister of a settled 
congregation by the time he was nineteen; and in our own time 
Mr. Spurgeon was addressing great London congregations at 
the same age. It is an extreme far more dangerous than that 
of the Church of England; still, we cannot but think that in 
the Church of England functions of great responsibility and 
influence are conferred far too late to render it possible that 
those who fill them should ever -get well into their career 
before they begin to feel that the impulse which is so in- 
estimable an advantage for such a career as theirs, is begin- 
ning to fail them. The Anglican Church desires above 
everything to be a sober Church; and a sober Church it 
certainly is, and even sober to excess,—for sobriety itself may 
be in excess, and certainly is in excess wherever the failings 
of youth are so much dreaded that the unique qualities of 
youth are wasted. And it is unquestionably one of the most 
characteristic of all the qualities of those who are in the 
maturity of their youth,—that they have power to inspire with 
enthusiasm young men who are not yet mature, but between 
whom and the middle-aged there is a great gulf fixed. The 
most successful grafts are produced by transferring the bud of 
a fine species of tree to a wild stock ; butitis the bud which you 
use, not the developed leaf or stalk. And no one, we believe, who 
really understands his work will expect to obtain the same results 
by putting the old to teach the young, which he would expect 
from putting those whose enthusiasm is in full vigour to teach 
those whose enthusiasm has not yet been moulded into any 
definite shape. No doubt, what the Church fears, or what 
those who govern the Church fear, is that if they promote the 
young to the care of the young they will run the risk of sowing 
all sorts of heresies. And we do not say that the fear is per- 
fectly groundless ; but we do say that it is a far greater mistake 
to wait till the power of growth is past, out of panic lest the growth 
should be morbid, than it is to run the risk of false and bewildering 
teaching. The late Mr. Lynch, himself a Congregationalist 
minister of no trivial influence and no little influence for good, 
made a very wise remark when he said that the seeming 
heterodoxy of youth is often nothing but the very thing which 
is tempered by years into the orthodoxy which the orthodox 
most value. ** Young thought,” he said, “ is flower, old thought is 
fruit. Many have eaten of the dried fruits that never saw the 
tree in bloom, and cannot recognise the flower. They perceive 
not that a ‘heresy,’ as they call it, is the very blossom whence 
comes a familiar orthodox dogma that they prize.” There 
is a great deal of justice in that, where the heterodoxy of youth 
is not due to wilful vanity and self-conceit, but only to 
that partial and intense gaze at one side of a truth which 
is natural to the young, and which is really the best 
guarantee for an equally intense gaze at another side of it as 
that other side comes into view. A great many who would 
condemn Coleridge’s early theology would admit, we suppose, 
that his early one-sidedness was the flower which became event- 
ually a most valuable fruit; as well as that Augustine’s early 
sympathy with Manichwism led him to a deeper insight into 
the root of Manichwan error than he could otherwise have 
attained. The English Church and those who govern it are 
far too anxious to keep always to the middle course, the result 
being that her greatest teachers hardly seem able to enter with 
any force even into the significance of the errors they condemn, 
The ablest Anglican teachers have never been sufficiently in 
danger of going wrong, to help others to know in what the 
wrong, and therefore the right, really consists. 

It cannot be denied that if the Church is to use, to anything 
like the full extent, the magic of youth, it must run greater risks 





is best and of what is worst in religious audacity. Elderly wrong 
is the least infectious kind of wrong, just as elderly right is the 
least infectious kind of right. St. John implies this clearly, 
when he says in his first epistle: that he writes to the young 
men “ because they are strong,” and strong by the strength of 
the divine life itself; while in the same breath he indicates 
that such strength, though so long as it holds to its faith, it 
is strength divine, may be very closely allied to the strength 
of evil. For he warns these strong men who “ have overcome the 
evil one,” that if their strength embodies itself in the love of 
the world, it will pass away with the things of the world with 
which it is identified, and will be not the strength it seemed to 
be, but weaker than the weakness of childhood or age, and this just 
because there is a “ pride of life ” in it which there is not in the 
weakness of childhood or the hesitation of age. That there is 
a real risk in trusting to the strength of the young, the apostle 
evidently felt deeply ; but he also felt that it was a risk which 
the Church was bound to run, and ought to run, in its reliance 
on a much deeper source of strength. And surely that would 
also be the highest prudence of our own much too sober 
Church. It should not ensure itself so anxiously as it does 
against all possible risks, as if it had no higher strength 
in it by the help of which it could overcome these risks, 
There is such a thing as soberness which over-reaches 
itself. And if the Church be ever disestablished, it will 
be probably because it has over-reached itself in warding. off 
risks of loss so carefully that it has warded-off at the same time - 
all the hopes of large and generous gain. Appointments, like 
that of Mr. Paget to the Regius Professorship of Pastoral 
Theology, are among the happiest omens that the temporal 
rulers of the Church will not over-reach themselves in their 
effort to guard against rashness and to regulate the dangerous 
enthusiasm of strength and youth. 








E TO THE EDITOR. 
LETTERS 
THE FALL OF KHARTOUM AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—The Opposition papers are doing their utmost to spread 
the belief that if Lord Wolseley’s expedition had been started 
earlier, Khartoum might have been relieved, and Gordon saved. 
This has not always been the view to be gathered from these 
papers. The fall of Khartoum was announced on February 6th, 
and in the account of the siege which appeared in the Standard 
of that morning is the following :— 

“ How Khartoum has fallen we know not. As Sir C. Wilson did — 
not enter the place, all for the present must be conjecture. The 
supposition of treachery is most probably true. Treachery, however, 
is not needed to account for the issue. The Mahdi, when the news of 
the English victory at Metammeh reached him, may well have 
pointed out to his followers that now was the time, or never; that 
the English were fast advancing, and the steamers were all absent ; 
and that if Khartoum was not, after nearly a year’s siege, to escape 
from their grasp, it must be taken at once. Under such an appeal 
the Arabs may have made a great effort. At night they may have 
crawled up to the walls in vast numbers, and have then madea 
sudden and simultaneous attack, before which the defenders of the 
walls may at once have fled panic-striken.” 

A leader in the Morning Post of the same day commences 
thus :— 

“The mouse-trap policy of the Mahdi appears to have had a terri- 
ble success. It would seem that it was the wily calculation of the 
Soudanese chief to keep General Gordon as an inducement to lure on 
the British Army into a difficult and perilous position, and thea close 
his hold upon the noble victim when the rescuers had been tempted 
sufficiently far.” 

Much more of similar import might be quoted if it were 
necessary. Now if these views, formed and stated before 
the exigencies of party had made themselves felt, are, as I 
think most dispassionate men will find them, probable and 
reasonable, what becomes of the case against the Government ? 
If Gordon had traitors in his camp, or if his besiegers were 
numerous and brave enough to be able to carry his defences at 
any time by a fierce assault, the result of Lord Wolseley’s 
approach would have been precisely the same if it had taken 
place a month or two months earlier. Gordon would have 
succumbed to just the same treachery, or just the same rush of 
overwhelming numbers. Every attempt to relieve a besieged 
place involves a risk of this nature. It is matter of course in 
military history to find that when a relieving force has drawn 
near a besieged town, the besiegers have made a supreme effort 





than it has hitherto run; for youth is the seedtime both of what 





to take the place before its arrival; and such efforts have 
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over and over again been successful. To take a wel!-knovn 
instance, it was the approach of Soult and Marmont that 
led to the otherwise premature assault on Badajos, which 
ended in the capture of the place by Lord Wellington. It was 
undoubtedly the near approach of Havelock which precipitated 
the butchery of the ladies and children who were prisoners at 
Cawnpore. I can well remember the storm of wrath and horror 
which the news of the Cawnpore massacre aroused in England ; 
but I cannot remember that anybody tried to make political 
capital out of the fact that Havelock and Outram, like Lord 
Wolseley, were “ too late.” 

Much as the Opposition papers make of it, they can hardly 
make too much of the misfortune that an English Army will 
have to pass the hot season in the Soudan. Mr. Stanley long 
ago predicted that at that season European soldiers in the 
Soudan would “die like flies.’ The care and good manage- 
ment to be expected from Lord Wolseley may prevent this; but 
the danger is not a light one. But how is it that the news- 
papers, which are so keenly alive to the dangers of the hot 
season of 1885, can see no danger at all in the hot season of 
1884? As may be learnt from Mr. Murray’s “ Handbook,” the 
very hottest months of the year in the Nile Valley are August and 
September. Yet we are told every day that the Government is 
guilty, because it did not require English soldiers to begin the 
heavy labour of rowing up the Nile until August and most of 
September were past. I believe that by the last days of 
September the whole force was in motion. Certainly as early 
as October 4th Lord Wolseley arrived at Wady Halfah; and I 
have never seen it suggested that there has been any waste of 
time since then. 

It seems, absurdly enough, to have been made a strictly party 
question whether the most practicable military route to the 
Soudan is by the Nile or by Suakim and Berber. Sir Samuel 
Baker has been prominent in this controversy. But his own 
account of the Suakim-Berber route in the second volume of 
his “Journey to the Albert Nyanza” does little to help his 
present view. He states, for instance, that after starting on 
camels from Berber, “the first eight days’ journey are devoid 
of water except at two stations,—the route being desert.” 
There certainly is not a Gakdul on that ronte, nor anything 
approaching to it. Such wells as there are suffice, no doubt, 
for caravans or small bodies of men. But in the present state 
of the Soudan, small bodies of men would have been in danger 
of being overpowered and massacred by the Arabs. And it 
‘certainly seems doubtful whether a large body of men would not 
have been in quite as great danger of perishing by thirst. 
With Berber in the hands of English troops, the difficulties of an 
‘advance from Suakim might be very considerably diminished.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., x: 





PUBLIC OPINION. 
|To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘SprcraTor.’’] 
Sik,—Your timely and excellent warning, regarding the habit 
of English journalists of launching from their easy-chairs hasty 
censures against distant commanders on matters of military 
strategy, has forcibly brought back to my memory a passage 
from Livy, which Lord Wolseley himself quoted, when he pre- 
sided two or three years ago over the annual banquet of the 
Literary Fund. The passage is too long to transcribe entirely ; 
but scholars, who may like to take down and dust their Livy, will 
find it in the 22nd chapter of the 41th Book. Emilius is about 
to leave Rome to undertake the command of the troops in 
Macedonia, and Livy puts the following speech in his mouth :— 

_“ Vos, quie scripsero Senatui, aut vobis, credite; rumores creditu- 
litate vestra ne alatis, quorum Auctor nemo exstabit. Nam nunc 
quidem, quod vulgo fieri, hoc precipue bello, animadverti, nemo tam 
fam contemptor est, cnjus non debilitari animus possit. In omnibus 
circulis, atque etiam si Diis placet, in conviviis sunt, qui exercitus 
in Macedoniam ducant, ubi castra locanda esint, sciant; que loca 
privsidiis occupanda, quando, aut quo saltu entranda Macedonia ; ubi 
horrea penenda; qua terre mari subyehantur commeatusg, quando 
cum hoste manus conserendie, quando quiesse sit melius. Nee, qnid 
faciendum sit, modo statuunt sed, qnicquid aliter, quam ipsi 
censuere, factum est, consulem veluti dicta die accusant. Hc 
magna impedimenta res gerentibus sunt...... Non sum is, qui 
non existemem admonendos duces esse, imo eum qui de sux unius 
sententia omnia geret, superbum judico magis quam sapientem.”’ 
The General goes on to say, ‘If my critic will be good enouch to 
come to Macedonia, I will undertake to provide him with a 
passage, a tent, a horse, and food’ :— 

“Si quem id facere piget, et otium urbanum militia laboribus 
prwoptat, e terra ne gubernaverit. Sermonum satis ipsa prabet 
Urbs.” 

—I an, Sir, &c., 
Atheneum, February 15th. 


Artutr Russet. 











“SCIENTIFIC versus BUCOLIC VIVISECTION.” 
(To Tue EpiTor or THE ‘‘ Spectator.” | 

Sin,—I have been waiting for some weeks to see whether any 
answer would appear anywhere to the article under the above 
heading, which appeared in the Fortnightly Review for this 
month. Its author, Mr. J. C. Morison, seems thoroughly master 
of the often very telling, though very fallacious, argument that 
two blacks make a white. The whole gist of Mr. Morison’s 
article is this :—You object to a certain thing. There are other 
things as bad or worse to which you do not object. Therefore 
you have no right to object to the thing to which you do object. 
Here the formal argument stops; but many minds will go on, if 
only unconsciously, to the further stage; therefore the thing to 
which you do object is all right and proper. 

This last stage is clearly a fallacy, and no one presses it opeuly. 
To defend a thing simply because something else is as bad or 
worse is a line of argument which may clearly be taken on 
behalf of everything short of the very worst thing, whatever 
that may be. But the rest of the argument is really just as 
fallacious. It may be intellectually inconsistent in A.B. to 


‘speak against a certain thing, some circumstance may even 


make it morally blameworthy in him to speak against it; yet, 
if his arguments be sound, they are none the less to be listened 
to because of the defect in himself. A man may speak against 
Vivisection, and yet defend something that is as bad or worse. 
It is yet more likely that he may not defend, but may simply take 
no notice of, something that is as bad or worse. In either case, 
it may be that something is proved against him; but in neither 
case is anything proved for vivisection. 

But in many, perhaps most, cases nothing is really proved 
against the man himself. Each mau works according to his 
light, his cirenmstances, and the bent of hisown mind. If aman 
should attempt in his own person to fight for every form of good, 
and against every form of evil, he would soon find that his work 
was useless. In practice one man is called upon to oppose one 
form of evil, another to oppose another. In that way each will 
do some good, and that even if, as is likely enough, each man 
fails to appreciate and understand the other. Mr. Morison asks 
triumphantly why the opponents of vivisection do not oppose 
hunting and other forms of “sport”? He distinctly says that 
“ sport is left alone,” and he gives what he thinks the reason. 
I at least can make a personal answer. I decline to be called an 
opponent either of hunting or of vivisection in every shape, 
though I certainly am an opponent of both in the forms 
with which we have most commonly to deal with both. May I 
ask Mr. Morison to read what I ‘said, in the same periodical in 
which he writes, as long ago as May, 1874, on “ Field Sports 
and Vivisection ’? I venture to think that that article, though 
nearly eleven years old, has some bearing on his question. But 
let it be that’ some opponents of vivisection are hunting-men, 
let it be that some are even “ field-officers”’—a class to whom 
Mr. Morison seems to have a special dislike—nothing is thereby 
proved for vivisection. The sportsman who objects to 
vivisection may be logically inconsistent, but that does not 
make vivisection one whit better. We all of us bave our eyes 
more open to other people’s faults than to our own; but that 
does not prove that other people's faults have no being. I can 
understand the vivisector and the hunter being each shocked at 
the cruelty of the other, and having no sense of his own. If we 
are to balance the two things, I, as an impartial opponert of 
both, would say,—first, that in theory the cruelty of sport is 
the worse, because knowledge is a higher object than amuse- 
ment; but that, secondly, there are many more circumstances 
likely to blind the eves of the hunter to his own cruelty than 
there are to blind the eyes of the vivisector. The hunter, after 
all, does not cut up a live fox with his own hands. 

Mr. Morison then goes on to what, it seems, is called in the 
grand style “ bucolic vivisection ;” that is, in plain words, the 
castration of animals. Why do not the opponents of vivisection, 
he asks, oppose that? For one very simple reason, in most 
cases, because they have not thought about it or were likely to 
think about it. The thing is doubtless much more common 
than the other; but, both because it is so much more common 
and for other obvious reasons, it is pot so likely to be talked 
about. On this head Mr. Morison decidedly makes a point; 
but it is not a point for scientific vivisection. He proves, to say 
the least, that the practice in question should be more thought 
about and more looked into than it is. But this does not make 
the practice of scientific vivisection one bit better or worse. 

Thus far, Mr. Morison is at least wary in his argument, 
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fallacious asit is. His last stage is unwary. In suggesting the 
existence of odiwm theologicum, he lets out the odiuwm anti- 
theologicum. His argument here comes to this. “ Biology” 
- is overthrowing religion; therefore religious people dislike 
“biology.” But they cannot disprove “biology ;” therefore, to 
set people against it, they call it cruel. I cannot call this line 
of argument either charitable or courteous. I at least am not 
conscious of any odium theologicun in the matter; and I believe 
that vivisection is opposed by some whose notions on theological 
questions would come nearer to the evident notions of Mr. 
Morison’s than they wonld to mine. It was once thought that 
astronomy was opposed to religion. No one thinks so now. I 
can remember when it was thought that geology was opposed 
to religion. No one thinks so now. We shall do well to wait 
and see whether the results of “ biology,” whatever they may be, 
may not prove as harmless as the results of the other two 
sciences. But if anybody honestly believes that “ biology ” is 
contrary to religion, and opposes it on that ground,—if he 
believes that the cruelty which its professors say is needful 
proves it to be contrary to religion, and opposes it on that 
ground,—is his argument such a very bad one, after all P—I am, 
Sir, &c., Epwarp A. Frremay. 
Trinity College, Oxford, February 16th. 


THE RECENT EPISCOPAL APPOINTMENTS. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—The recent Episcopal appointments have received less 
notice than they deserve, in consequence, no doubt, of the 
pressure of foreign affairs, or possibly because those whom they 
may be supposed to represent have been silent. No doubt the 
Prime Minister intended to deal out an instalment of justice to 
a school of thought with which he has, as is well known, no 
personal sympathy. But I venture to assure him, through your 
columns, that, in the opinion of many of us, the estimable 
clergymen whom he has selected for unexpected distinction can 
by no means be regarded as the kind of men whom we think 
ought to be raised to the Bench in these times. We want now 
prelates who can compel respect, to whom the Clergy of all 
schools can look up as men of acknowledged scholarship and 
general acquirements. Such men can easily be found in the 
Evangelical ranks without fishing-up amiable nobodies of 
small academic distinction, and with no reputation for learn- 
ing or knowledge of men. As a Cambridge man, I have 
no hesitation in adding that the appointments to which I refer 
do no justice to our neglected University. On the contrary, they 
are regarded by not a few with feelings of anything but satis- 
faction. I"ar abler men are passed over, and we are.supposed 
to be adequately represented by the decent debility of gentle 
poetasters like Bishop Bickersteth ! 

Mr. Gladstone seems to think that the type cf Bishop to steer 
the Church he once loved through the stormy time which is c'ose 
upon us is that afforded by timid orthodoxy or feeble respect- 
ability; while profound learning and high university distine- 
tion, if combined with vigour and independence of mind, are 
absolute disquatifications. Adneas Sylvias, as we have been 
lately reminded, has wisely told us,—“ Dignitatibus dandos esse 
viros, non dignitates hominibus;” but Mr. Gladstone seems to 
have adopted the exact opposite of this admirable apothegm.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., = IF. Gry. 

CITY COMPANIES’ COMMISSION, 
{To THE EvitTor or THE “ SpEcTATOR,’’ | 
Sir,—In your note to Mr. Dibdin’s letter to-day you say,—* The 
rest—£ 100,000 to £150,000—is spent on improving their corporate 
revenues, their establishments, their private individual incomes, 
and impairing their digestions.” I belong to the Clothworkers’ 
Company, having paid £200 for doing so, my immediate return 
—not taking the chance of my getting on to the Court some 
twenty years hence into the account—is four dinners a year and 
a box of sweets; therefore it cannot be said I, at any rate, im- 
prove my income ont of the funds of the Company. With regard 
to impairing digestion, I do not think four good dinners a year 
could impair that of any man who does not impair it elsewkere. 
And youomit the fact that other folk besides members of the Com- 
pany have the chance also of impairing their digestions,—princes, 
peers, soldiers, editors, and all sorts and conditions of men, 
being always very glad to be present at any of the entertainments. 
Some of the guests apparently go home and write down their 
late hosts, which seems to ordinary folk as immoral an action 


for long series of years, the origin of which is a matter of argu- 
ment, but which are naturally looked at with longing eyes by 
those who have no possible claim to a share in them,—I am 
Sir, &e., : 


17 Fenchurch Street, February 14th. Epwarp Foster, Juy, 


[Our correspondent’s argument is as obscure as his figures. 
If he came in by paying £200, then he came in- by redemption, 
and is not ‘sharing in funds in the same way as his forbears 
have done for a long series of years,” for then he would 
have paid only £100. But anyhow, he made a very good. 
bargain. His proportion of the Livery Hall entertain- 
ments (£3,700 a year) is nearly £25 a year; and even 12} 
per cent. is not bad interest, taking no account of prospective 
admission to the Mastership, £400 a year, and the Court of 
Assistants (44 out of 150 members), with £80 a year, and place, 
and pomp, and patronage. Anyhow, we fail to see how the 
community is benefited by Mr. Foster and his friends being pro- 
vided with magnificent dinners, in a magnificent hall, in the 
magnificent company of princes, peers, and editors, out of public 
funds originally given for public uses.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


FROM MAN TO GOD. 


[Suggested by the Bishop of Bedford’s Sonnet, “From Nature to 
Man,” published in the last number of the Spectator. | 





Avg, true it is, that as man grows mature, 

Grave thoughts of human woe, and wrong, and sin, 
Press heavily upon the heart within,— 

A sad, sore weight ‘tis bitter to endure. 

But as life, waning, makes the spirit sure 

Of all that from God’s goodness man may win, 
The aged hallowed spirit will begin 

To find the light of Heaven more bright and pure. 
Then will he see beyond the things of time 

The calm and wonder of a loftier way, 

His soul uplifted with a faith sublime 

Into the vision of a happier day ; 

Where all men’s wrong and trial, borue in pain, 
Become sweet peace, and turn to glorious gain. 


February 17th. 





A DAY OF STORM. 


"Twas a day of storm, for the giant Atlantic, rolling in pride, 

Drawn by the full moon, driven by the fierce wind, tide upon tide, 

Flooded our poor little Channel. A hundred anxious eyes 

Were watching a breach new broken,—when suddenly someone 
cries, 

“A boat coming in !”—and, rounding the pierhead that hid her 
before, 

There, sure enough, was a stranger smack, head straight for the 
shore. 

How will she land, where each wave is‘a mountain ? 
for how! 

Run up a flag there to show her the right place! 
land now! 


Too late 


She iizus/ 


She is close :—with a rush on the galloping wave-top,—a stand, 

As the water sinks from beneath her,—her nose just touehes the 
land. 

And then (as rude hands, sacking a city, greedy cf prey, 

Toss, in some littered chamber; a child’s toy lightly away), 

A great wave rose from behind, and lifting her, towered, and 
broke, 

And flung her headlong, down on the hard beach, close to the 
folk. 

Crash! ..... But ’tis only her bowsprit gone,—she is saved 
somehow ; ; 

Anda cheer broke out, for a hundred hands have hold of her now 


And they say ‘twas her bowsprit saved her, or she must have 
gone over then ; 

Her bowsprit it was that saved her; and little they think, those 
men, 

Of one weak woman that prayed, as she watched them tempest- 
driven ! 


They say ‘twas her bowsprit saved her! I say, “twas that 





as sharing in funds in the same way their forbears have done 


prayer, and Heaven ! F. W. B. 
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BOOKS. 


AS ee 
COUNT VON MOLTKE ON POLAND.* 

T'u1s monograph, though far tod concise, and in a certain way 

even thin, has an interest of its own. It was written by the 

great German strategist fifty years ago, and it is curious to see 


how like his mind at thirty was to his mind now. He had | 


evidently been greatly attracted by that unusual phenomenon, 
the extinction of a great European State, with a territory larger 
than France, a population exceeding eleven and a half millions, 
and a martial upper class, without striking one serious blow 
for itself, and he sought to discover the cause. He found it in 
the institutions of Poland, which rendered it impossible that the 
State should possess any vitality; and he describes those in- 
stitutions and their results with an acuteness and a calm which 
have the strangest effect. From first to last of his essay 
there is no eloquence, no attempt to excite passion, no 
departure from the quiet language in which Field-Marshal 
von Moltke would now send in a report to his Sovereign. 
Captain von Moltke thought like a mathematician. The 
data are such and such, and therefore the consequences are sO 
and so. That is all, and that is enough, for a more persuasive 
monograph was never written. We have all heard, in a more or 
less vague way, that the liberwin veto killed Poland; but Captain 
von Moltke explains exactly how it came to doit. There never 
was, as he maintains,a monarchy called Poland. A nomadic 
Sclavonic tribe, for some reason now unknown, faced the Tartar 
conquerors, and settled on the great Sarmatian plain, protecting 
the aborigines—probably Sarmates and of their own race—from 
the invaders’ violence. ‘To do this, every nomad with a horse 
became a warrior, exacted from those he protected obedience, and 
when the battle was won considered himself a petty king in his 
own domain, and equel to any man outside it. In German 
terminology, every Polish noble became “ Freiherr,” responsible 
in part to the whole body of nobles, but to no individual what- 
soever. ‘The fifteenth century, therefore, found Sarmatia—a 
lard larger than France, and not without meaus of yielding 
wealth—owned by 300,000 nobles, who each on his own estate 
governed serfs numbering in the aggregate some nine millions, 
Unlike all other castes, however, these nobles did not cohere. 
So intense was their sense of individualism, that they could not 
bring themselves to think any form of submission, even to the 
majority of themselves, right or honourable; and honestly 
believed that a law, to deserve obedience, must be unanimously 
passed :— 

“The Polish noble acknowledged his obligation to his country, he 
submitted to the law, but the law wus to express the unanimous will 
of the nation, If he had acknowlecged the power of the majority, he 
would have thought that he was yiclding to tyranny ; the principle 
of equality was carried so far that the will of the individual out- 
weighed the will of the multitude, co that the dissent of one man in 
the field of election could annul the assent of 10,000 nobles, and the 
individual thus had the power of interfering with the machinery of 
the State and bringing it to a standstill.” 

Any one noble, by simply saying “I do not concur,” made 
legislation impossible; for Iris veto was as operative as that 
of a King. It was true he could be killed on the spot, and in 
early years he sometimes was killed; but when the nobles 
ceased to attend in person, aud sent representatives, public 
feeling was against killing a deputy for exercising a clear right, 
and if he was kil'ed nothing could legally be done. He had used 
his veto. Usually a right so inconvenient would be evaded or 
reduced to a legal fiction; but this did not happen in Poland. 
The right had woven itself into the feelings of the nobles till 
they all accepted it as their jus cardinale; and it even acquired 
new force, for, latterly, not only could a noble forbid a law, 
but he could suspend a Diet, and the representative Council, 
therefore—which alone possessed legal governing power in 
practice—became non-existeut. In one instance Diets met for 
thirty-one years in succession, and separated, having effected 


nothing. The kings had no power, for they had no army ; 
and though they could make great officers, they could 
not dismiss them when once made. Moreover, if they 


gave an order, the nobles whom it affected had the right 
of “confederating” to resist it, and did confederate, and 
even when defeated could not be punished for rebellion, or, 
indeed, at all, except by the Diet, which could never move. It 
came, therefore, to this,—that each noble, however small his 
estate, was an irresponsible sovereign, who could and did live 


* Polund, By Count Von Moltke. London: Chapman and Hall. 





exactly as he pleased. Of course, in practice equality soon 
ceased. The little nobles found themselves unsafe and poor, 
and took service with the great nobles; but this did not mend 
matters. The Republic became full of considerable kinglets, 
each of whom was irresponsible, each beyond the law, each able, 
through any retainer who happened to be noble, to forbid the 
action of the Diet :— 

“There were Polish nobles who possessed estates exceeding in 

extent many a kingdom of those days. Thus, contrary to the spirit 
of the constitution, the Radziwills, centuries ago, founded an entail 
in the family, which made its chief the most powerful private indi- 
vidual in Europe. He had a retinue of several hundred nobles, 
possessed many fortresses, and maintained 6,000 household troeps. 
The Oginsky, Czartorysky, Taro, Petocki, Zamojski, Lubomirsky, and 
others were scarcely less rich and powerfu!. When we consider that 
the execution of judicial sentences had to be carried out by force of 
arms, we can understand that it was not easy to obtain justice from 
such citizens.” 
The Republic, nevertheless, though unable to advance, or even 
to keep order, possessed one element of strength. ‘The nobles 
were all soldiers, and geod soldiers, so far as undisciplined men 
could be gocd soldiers, and their great numbers long preserved 
Poland from outside attack, which, indeed, was occasionally 
punished by wars of invasion. When, however, in the eighteenth 
century, the neighbouring States had formed regular armies, it 
was found that a new and ruinous element had been introduced 
into Polish life. ‘The Kings being powerless, and the Diets im- 
movable, each noble governed his peasants as he would, and the 
consequent oppression was so terrible, that to resist the enemy 
there were no people :— 

“The utter misery of the Polish peasant is proved by statutes like 
that passed by the Diet of 1768, articles 18 and 19. ‘ The absolute 
dominion of the nobles over land and people is to be maintained, but 
the right over life and death of the peasant is no lounger to be vested 
in his lord.’ In 1791 it was found necessary to enact: ‘If hence- 
forth an agreement is drawn up between lord and serf, in proper 
form, it shall form a valid contract.’ From Polish historians we learn 
with regard to the condition of the peasant that he ‘lives without 
justice cr judge, without law or king, often without religion; that 
he is forced to work on Sundays and feast-days ; in many places, for 
every hide of land his cattle must be at the disposal of his lord for 
five days.’ It was this arbitrary enforcement of labonr which made 
it so difficult to restore the balance. ‘The peasant is looked on as a 
nonentity. He cannot sue without his lord’s consent. He cannot 
obtain justice from his lord. Laws were once made in his favour, but, 
they were forgotten long ago. There is no appeal against this 
oppression, the lord bas long been master over life and death of his 
peasants. ‘Poland is the only country where the common people 
are deprived of the rights of humanity.’” 

The consequence was, that even in extremity the nobles dared 
not arm the peasantry, whose very first use of their arms would 
have been to massacre their lords. Except the nobles and the 
peasantry, there was no one, for the whole of the middle class 
were Jews, who numbered 200,000 families, paid no taxes, 
would and did perform no services, 2nd were so ill-treated that 
they were profoundly indifferent whether the country were 
They grew rich and numerous, so that when 
Von Moltke wrote every eighth person in Poland was a Jew; 


congnered or not. 


but they remained apart from the people in feeling and in 
action. Poland, therefore, as a State among States, had in the 
end of the eighteenth century no lower-classes who would fight, 
and no middle-classes who felt like citizens—only a caste 
three-fourths were the retainers of a 
In 1791, 
when matters seemed desperate, the Czartoryski family, who, as 
descendants of the Grand Dukes of Lithuania, and therefore 
collaterals of the Jagellon dynasty, were considered the first 
Poles, and were also nearly the richest men in the Republic, 
succeeded in forcing through the Diet a rule under which matters 
of the first importance could be settled by a majority, as a pre- 
liminary to the regular action of the Diet, and had they had 
time, would probably have mounted the throne and saved the 
State; but it was too late. The civilised dynasts around 
poured in civilised” armies, and practically there was Bo 
possibility of resistance. Poland fell, and so rotten had 
the social system become that even in Prussian hands the 
peasantry could bot be kept from starvation; and it was not 
until the Government, by high-handed measures, gave the 
labourers the virtual ownership of the soil, that evenin Prussian 
Poland prosperity recommenced. Captain von Multke is teo 
hurried in his account of these changes, and, indeed, they are 
too old, for his summary to be of any value; but this is his 
broad general judgment :— 


of nobles, of whom 


few rich men. No one not a noble was really alive. 


“ Until now the great landowner had tilled his immense fields by 
forced labcur; the labourer had no interest in the success of his 
work, and the produce passed through the hands of subordinates. It 
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was, therefore, imyossible that the land should have the same value 
in his eyes as in those of the small landowner, who ploughed, sowed, 
and reaped for himself, and left nothing unused. He alone can offer 
the highest price for the land, even the fourfold amount of that which 
it yields to the great landowner. Evidently the vulue of the land is 
increased by decreasing the extent of preperty and increasing the 
number of owners, especially in a country like Poland, where the 
produce of the fields can be so greatly increased, where endless 
woods, which bring in nothing, cover excellent wheat-ground, and 
where only workmen are wanted to make the soil available. Agri- 
culture—and in this it differs from industry—can attain a height of 
perfection which cannot be much impreved upon, and in many 
Prussian provinces this height has been reached. In Poland a great 
deal still remains to be done by industry and diligence. The surest 
means of attaining this, was by distribution of property. The peasant 
is now certain that he is working for himself and his family, that 
every improvement, even if he does not live to see its result, will 
benefit his children, among whom he may divide his property at will. 
It is no longer a question of obtaining the greatest possible value 
from the land in a short time, without caring whether its fertility is 
thereby injured, but it is in the interest of the owner to keep it in the 
best possible ccndition. Though day-labour costs more than forced 
labour, the former is incomparably the better system of the two; 
agriculture gairs more hands, and owing to their voluntary exertions, 
every workman does more work than formerly.” 


Thronghout it should be observed he never condemns the nobles, 
to whose personal virtues he attributes the early success of the 
State. He simply narrates, exactly as if he were describing 
certain defects of discipline which had made a particular regi- 
ment powerless in tle field. 





PRACTICE WITH SCIENCE IN AGRICULTURE.* 
Ir has frequently been said that Agriculture is an art, 
not a science; and Mr. Lloyd, in the first sentence of his 
introductory chapter, says, “ Agriculture is an Art.” But there 
are principles derived from various sciences underlying the 
practice of Agriculture which, in their collective form, may 
properly be termed the science of agriculture. “ With the 
development of every art,’ Mr. Lloyd explains, “ practice 
alone has preceded all principles;” but, he adds, “ with the 
gradual development of the latter out of the former, there 
has arisen the more thorough and practical method of 
first studying the principles, and then putting them into 
practice.” Professor Tanner, in his Llementary Lessous 
in the Science of Agricultural Practice, defines agricultural 
science as ‘scientific truths taught by the practice of agri- 
culture.” ‘This is, perhaps, somewhat too modest a claim on 
behalf of science, as many of the discoveries which have been 
applied to the advancement of agriculture have arisen from 
observation and reasoning, unaided by practice in the first 
instance, thongh subsequently accredited by it. For instance, 
the value of artificial manure was first recognised by scientific 
men, and only slowly, after much derision, admitted by men 
of practice. Yet it must be admitted that most of the 
scientific practice now in vogue originated in empirie custom 
or accidental discovery. Guano was used as manure centuries 
ago in Peru, long before its constituents were discovered by 
chemical analysis; and bones were applied to the pastures of 
Cheshire at the beginning of the preseut century, although it 
was not then known that their value consisted in the phosphate 
of lime they contain, a constituent of the soil exhausted by the 
constant production of milk and bone in dairy-cattle. But 
Professor Tanner fully sustains the claim of agricultural science 
to respect, when, after pointing out that the sciences of chemistry, 
botany, geology, and physiology are each and all of great value 
to the farmer, he adds :—* They are, in fact, a series of detached 
agencies, which require to be brought into concerted action ; 
and the only means by which this can be accomplished for the 
advantage of the farmer is by the aid of agricultural science.” 

The ignorant scorn of agricultural science among farmers is 
rapidly becoming a thing of the past. It still exists, no doubt» 
to a considerable extent; but we think Mr. Lloyd makes too 
much of it when he says:—‘ A generally accepted notion is 
abroad that there is little for the farmer to learn away from 
the field, either in lecture-room or text-book.” Agricultural 
science classes have now been established in many country 
towns and villages, as well as in London, and in most educa- 
tional centres of any considerable importance. The book 
before us is mainly a reproduction of lectures delivered at 
King’s College; and the Science and Arts Department 
and the Institute of Agriculture both of them train teachers 
in elementary and other schools to become instructors 
in the science of agriculture. During the past ten years, 


* The Science of Agriculture. By Frederick James Lloyd, F.C.S. London: 
Longmans, Green, aud Co, 








too, a number of excellent agricultural text-books have been 
published, chiefly for use in schools, but also circulating exten. 
sively among the rising generation of farmers. In this connec. 
tion, moreover, it is to be remarked that it is not farmers alone 
who are to be blamed for the slow progress of scientific agricul- 
ture. If the farmer needs science with his practice, the professor 
no less needs practice with his science. Unfortunately, the 
scientific teachers of past generations were too dogmatic and 
absolute in the propagation of their theories, which were often 
brought into contempt by failure when applied. It is only in 
modern times that such practical teachers as Sir John Lawes 
and Dr. Voelcker have arisen to test their theories in the field, 
the feeding-stall, and the dairy, before presenting them to the 
public as ascertained facts. 2 

It is strange that the most ancient and the most important 
pursuit of mankind should have been one of the latest to 
receive the benefit of scientific investigation. “If we go back 
in the history of agriculture some fifty years,” Mr. Lloyd 
observes, “ we come to a time when chemistry and physiology 
were comparatively in their childhood, and had neither come 
to the help of practical agriculture nor thrown any light 
upon the multitude of scientific problems which it presented.” 
During that period, however, and especially during the latter 
half of it, these sciences have made great progress, and their 
effect upon agricultural practice has been very striking, To quote 
Mr. Lloyd again, “they have helped the farmer to overcome 
difficulties formerly insurmountable, enabling previously barren 
soils to prove fertile by the use of artificial manures, and live- 
stock to reach maturity in incredibly short periods by the use 
of artificial feeding-stuffs.”’ There is only one objection to 
make to this representation of tne case, and that is to the use 
of the term “ artificial.” The earlier maturity of our cattle, 
sheep, and pigs has been attained by means of wise selection in 
breeding, and by a discriminating selection and administration 
of food. Cattle-cakes composed of single ingredients, such as 
linseed, cotton-seed, or rape, can scarcely be termed “ artificial ;’” 
and we doubt whether the stimulating mixtures and spices, now 
so plentifully sold, have been, on the whole, advantageous to 
the grazier. Too commonly he pays very dearly for the nutri- 
ment which they contain. 

There is no department of farming in which agricultural 
science is not of immense value to the farmer. It teaches him 
the character of soils, shows why some soils should be ploughed 
and turned-up deeply and others not, and tells him in what 
elements of fertility his land is deficient, and how most economi- 
cally to supply them. It teaches him not only how to use 
manures, but how to bry them without being cheated. It ex- 
plains to him the valueand habits of various grasses, and shows 
how superior sorts may be encouraged and inferior varieties 
extirpated, by feeding the first and starving the second. It tells 
him, too, what are the constituents of meat, and how these can 
be most cheaply supplied. 

Mr. Lloyd’s book might be made one of the best of its kind 
for agricultural students, if he woul carefully revise it, and 
correct some errors and inaccuracies which are to be found here 
and there in it. A scientific treatise, to be a safe guide to 
students, should be exact, so far ds the present state of know- 
ledge goes; and we cannot say that Mr. Lloyd is always to be 
trusted. A great many of the books on farming recently issued 
have been written by mere bookmakers,—writers who have 
a mere smattering of agricultural science, and no experience in 
farming at all. For whom such books are written, or who are 
their readers, if they have any, we cannot imagine. Agricultur- 
ists would simply laugh at the frequent mistakes of their authors ; 
and no student of the science of agriculture would think of 
studying a book not written by a competent authority. As 
already remarked, several excellent handbooks for schools, 
written by well-known men, have recently been brought out. 
They are excellent for their purpose; but there is room for Mr. 
Lloyd’s book, which is intended for readers who do not require 
to be taught quite as young children are. Nevertheless, the 
author leaves very little unexplained, his style is particularly lucid, 
and his work is fairly comprehensive. He deals with the origin, 
composition, physical properties, classification, improvement, 
and cultivation of soils; with manures of various kinds and 
their profitable application, with the chemistry and physiology 
of plant life, with seed, the rotation and treatment of crops, and 
permanent pasture; with the chemistry and physiology of 
animal life, with the rearing and’management of live-stock, and 
with dairy management and produce. 

In the practice of agriculture the author does not pre- 
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tend to have had much experience. He has availed himself of 
such opportunities as have been possible to him for studying 
agriculture in the field and the homestead; and he acknow- 
ledges valuable assistance received from the manager of the 
Royal Agricultural Society's Experimental Farm at Woburn. 
Skilled farmers will notice a few mistakes in the chapters 
which deal with the details of farming, and statements and 
advice are occasionally put forward without the necessary 
qualifications ; but, on the whole, Mr. Lloyd has been fairly 
successful in avoiding the pitfalls always open to one who 
dogmatises upon the diverse and intricate subjects embraced 
in his treatise. The chapters on “The Management of Live- 
stock” and “ The Dairy,” are, perhaps, the least valuable in 
the book. The important subject of ensilage is very in- 
sufficiently and, indeed, flippantly noticed. Evidently Mr. 
Lloyd does not understand the advantages of the system, 
especially on heavy land, where root-growing is costly, and has 
other disadvantages. When he says that, besides maize, which, 
he thinks, cannot be grown here with certainty, “there are 
few crops grown capable of being utilised by ensilage except 
cabbages and tares,” he lays himself open to the charge of 
writing on a subject that he knows very little about. Cabbages 
are about as ill-fitted for ensilage as any crop that is grown, 
and tares are very difficult to deal with in the silo, though 
susceptible of proper treatment. Rye, trifolium, ryegrass, 
lucern, red clover, and spurrey have all been successfully 
ensiled. If Mr. Lloyd should have to issue a second edition of 
his book, we have no doubt that he will see the desirability of 
treating ensilage at much greater length than it is dealt with 
in the present edition of his work, and with much more con- 
sideration for the manifold advantages of the system. At the 
same time, he may be advised to supplement his very meagre 
lists of the principal varieties of the cereals. We may also 
point out to Mr. Lloyd that it is rather the exception than the 
rule to break-up and clean a one-year’s clover layer before 
ploughing it for wheat, and that it is usual to manure either the 
clover or the succeeding wheat crop with farmyard manure. 

Not to conclude our notice of the book with fault- 
finding, we may refer to the excellent advice which Mr. 
Lloyd gives against buying what are termed “ special ” 
manures—that is, mixtures supposed to be specially adapted 
for particular crops. The farmer, in purchasing one of these 
manures, always buys a pig in a poke, to use a familiar agri- 
cultural metaphor; and he nearly always gives a great deal 
more for it than it is worth. Agricultural text-books very 
clearly prescribe the manures suited to each crop, and the 
farmer can make his own mixtures; though he should never, 
as Mr. Lloyd very properly tells him, attempt to manufacture 
his own artificial manures. Readers will find ‘‘ The Science of 
Agriculture” full of useful hints of this kind. 


DORIS.* 
TueERE is a strong family resemblance between all the romantic 
offspring of this writer; and the characteristics which mark her 
former novels,—a wealth of irrelevant quotation and endless 
descriptions of flirtations in country-houses,—are as prominent 
as ever in her latest contribution to the literature of fiction. 
The plot may be briefly summarised thus:—Lord Dundeady, 
an impoverished Irish nobleman, finds that the ruin which 
stares him in the face can oaly be averted by an alliance 
between his son, Lord Clontarf, and Miss Doris Costello, 
an heiress with £40,000 a year, inherited from her father, a 
defunct soap-boiler. The son reluctantly consents, and a 
matriage is negotiated, in which Doris, on the understanding 
that she is to be his wife in name only, barters her freedom for 
a title. Both contracting parties are fully aware of the hollow- 
ness of the tie that binds them; and it is the author’s task to 
trace the gradual development of a genuine sentiment between 
them, which is finally achieved on the last page of the third 
volume. The-growth of this love, in various Irish country- 
houses, is illustrated by an abundance of quotations from 
Chaucer, and. narrated throughout in the present tense,—a 
fatiguing device, used sparingly by judicious authors, and doubly 
exasperating when employed in the chronicling of the smallest 
of small-beer. The dramatis persone, besides those already 
mentioned, include various specimens of the gilded youth 
of both sexes, who have, seemingly, no occupation in life 
beyond a ceaseless indulgence in hare-brained chatter. On the 





* Doris. By the Author of “ Phylli:,”’ “ Molly Bawn,” &. London : Smith, 
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other hand, to give the writer her due, it must be admitted 
that the characters, often slangy, always flippant in their con- 
versation, are, in the main, ladies and gentlemen at heart; and 
that the tone of the book is unobjectionable. Once or twice the 
writer’s ingenuousness leads her on to dubious ground; but we 
acquit her of the slightest intention of indelicacy. One can do 
no more than laugh at the silliness of such a remark as this, which 
occurs in a description of the heroine as she lies asleep :—* A 
lovely woman always is loveliest in her nigut-gown, and Doris is 
specially so in hers.” There is no guile in the novels of the 
authoress of Molly Bawn, nor any consistency, nor analysis of 
character; but they exhibit a faculty truly remarkable for 
reproducing the vapid small-talk, the shallow but harmless 
“chaff” of certain strate of modern fashionable society. 
To the level of aristocratic rowdiness, we are thankful 
to say, she does not, attempt to soar. In instance of her 
inconsistency, it will be enough to note that the soap- 
boiler’s daughter is endowed with an “innate sense of breeding 
and a desire of the beautiful.” She is described at the outset 
as a cold, calculating, ambitious girl; but there is not a single 
event related of her in the whole course of the book which is 
compatible with the odious bargain alluded to above. As for 
her exterior, let the authoress speak for herself :— 

‘Her figure is slight and willowy, but not meagre. ..... Her 
eyes are large, dark,and luminous...... full of yague melancholy, 
as yet undefined, but suggestive of perfection in the future. Every 
clear-cut feature is replete with the delicacy of curve and line that is 
commonly, if foolishly, supposed to accompany high-breeding...... 
She is dressed [on the occasion of her first meeting with Lord 
Clontarf} in a gown of Indian muslin, covered with lace light as 
itself. 1t reaches to her throat, but has no sleeves. Her bare arms 
are absolutely faultless; so are her hands. Upon these perfect arms 
she wears no gloves, but only long white mittens that reach beyond 
her elbow, and cover them in part. She wears neither brooch, nor 
bracelet, nor necklet, nor any other ornament except rings, with 
which her taper fingers are literally hidden.” 

Passages equally hysterical in style may be found at frequent 
intervals throughout the book. 

Besides the main current, two other love episodes meander 
along its pages; the one destined to a happy, the other toa 
tragic issue. In the former we have Messrs. Brabazon and 
Mannering contending for the hand of Miss Kit Beresford; in 
the latter, Sir Watkyn Wylde and Mr. Gerald Burke for that 
of Miss Vera Costello. Mr. Burke is a veritable Othello, for 
after a vain attempt to drown his lady-love, he finally shoots her 
and blows his own brains out, indignant at seeing the preference 
bestowed on the baronet, who is old and toothless. Vera is a 
young person of such exceptional heartlessness, such ex- 
asperating folly, that we read of her death unmoved by one 
pang of pity. The scene, as we have already noticed, is laid 
principally in Ireland, but there is about as much Irish air in 
the atmosphere of the story as there is in the tunnels of the 
underground railway. It gives one about as complete a sketch 
of the traits of Irish society as Henry Gréville’s novels do of 
Russia. The sympathy and national feeling which animate the 
principal characters, who are nearly all Irish, may be gathered 
from the following sentiments put into the mouth of The 
Desmond, a ridiculous caricature of an Irish landlord, whom 
the writer would have us believe to be a perfect mirror of chivalry. 
They are delivered on the eve of a conflict with his tenantry, 
at the height of the Land League's power :— 

‘He is, in fact, looking quite twenty years younger since the 
prospect of the coming fracas was presented to him. ‘Tut, what 
folly, Brian! as if we three should not be a match for any amount of 
these ignorant bumpkins. Let the girls share the fun. Why, in my 
time there were girls who could fire off a gun and kill their man with 
the best shot in the country. That was in the time of the White 
Boys. Eh, eh; but those were good old days.’ ” 

No language is strong enough to denounce this injurious and 
iniquitous trash. If such a vindictive sentiment does or did 
prevail amongst any of the resident landed gentry of Ireland, 
which we strongly doubt, a pacific settlement of her troubles 
might well be despaired of. The whole party are repre- 
sented as being in high glee at the prospect of a scrimmage, and 
the heroine greets the tidings that they have been “ Boycotted” 
with a ringing laugh. From the present writer’s own experience of 
Trish landlords, he may state his conviction, in opposition to that 
of this authoress, that the carrying of firearms and the possible 
necessity of using them was a most painful subject, alluded to as 
seldom as possible, and never in a jesting vein. These ill-timed 
pleasantries are the worst feature in the book, tending as they 
do to perpetuate a vicious class antagonism. 

We may observe, in passing, that though the Irish dialect is 
rendered correctly enough by the writer, we do not believe that 
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any Irish butler would address his master, “ Ay, ay, lad,” except 
perhaps on a transpontine stage. As regards her method of 
writing other languages, we have more secure grounds of objec- 
tion. Always colloquial, she not unfrequently lapses into 
slipshod sentences such as these:—“ The first slow bars of a 
square dance is coming to them slowly through the open 
window ;” “there is, indeed, something ultta-pathetic in its 
music as it rustles through branch and leaf and [sic] bow;” 
“Kit and Brabazon are standing just behind them, their 
hands surreptitiously clasped under cover of their uncon- 
scious backs.” What does this mean? Or how can we 
justify such a combination as “florid tho’ terse”? Most 
novelists who have a weakness for French are generous enough 
to italicise their loans. But this writer often omits to do so, and 
we stumble across such novelties as “recherche” and “ Bébe ” 
imbedded in the text in ordinary type. And when she does 
conform to the rule, these borrowed phrases are often misspelt. 
Some of her quotations have puzzled us, as, for example, the 
following :—‘“‘ Sleep, death’s beautiful brother, that fairest 
phenomenon.” Apart from the unpleasant feature we have 
singled out for censure, this novel is undeserving of serious 
criticism. We make no doubt, however, that it will be extremely 
popular in those circles whose conversation and culture it 
so faithfully represents. 


LETTERS AND DESPATCHES OF THE FIRST 
NAPOLEON.* 
EncGuisu literature is not so rich in good histories of Napoleon 
that we can afford to welcome this selection from his letters and 
despatches coldly. We could wish, indeed, that Captain 
Bingham had taken a stricter view of an editor’s duties, and 
had given us more specific references to his authorities. We 
could wish also, though this is a minor matter, that his volumes 
were not disfigured by errata, which we do not instance, because 
any reader of ordinary information can correct them for himself. 
Neither do we, for a similar reason, quote any examples of the 
earelessness which leaves us free to say that his translation 
might easily. be improvel. We are content, in the case of 
a work so important and interesting as this, to shut our 
eyes to its surface-blemishes, and to regard its matter rather 
than its form. How valuable that matter is will be best 
appreciated by those who have formed their conception of 
Napoleon from purely English sources. For Alison’s account of 
that extraordivary genius is stilted, hollow, and tedious; Scott’s 
is a confessed failure; Hazlitt’s, in spite of Talfourd’s high 
encomium, is no better; Lockhart’s terse and vigorous sketch is 
incomplete and inaccurate; while Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell's 
work, in some respects an improvement on its predecessors, is 
thoroughly marred by its author's insane disparagement of 
Napoleon’s courage and capacity. Now, it would be an idle 
waste of time to argue with men who are blind to the military 
and administrative abilities of Napoleon. But as Landor and 
Kinglake have supported Mitchell’s view of the great captain's 
personal pusillanimity, it may not be amiss to notice the 
evidence which Captain Bingham incidentally produces of its 
injustice. We refer to his account of Napoleon’s landing in 
Sardinia, some years before he was wounded by a bayonet- 
thrust at Toulon. There is no reason to believe that he was 
imbued with that bull-dog love of hand-to-hand fighting 
which animated Alexander of Macedon and Lord Nelson; 
but we see no reason for doubting that his personal 
courage was equal to Wellington’s; and that means, of 
course, that he was as brave a man as any General need 
be. His reputation is stained by so many crimes, that 
the historian who can bring himself to think that he was 
a poltroon as well as an intolerable bully, might fairly write 
him off as one of Nature’s bastards, and concentrate his scorn 
on the generation which could bow the knee to such a sorry 
Baal. But the fascination which Napoleon exercised over his 
contemporaries is by no means spent; and Captain Bingham’s 
preface, in so far as it is apologetic, is superfluous. He is quite 
right in thinking that his Selection “throws light upon the 
character of one of the most wonderful men ever born.” He 
speaks much too guardedly of the fact that this light is some- 
times unfavourable. And this is the more surprising because 
in the body of his work he goes at times beyond Lanfrey him- 
self in refusing to give Napoleon the benefit of the doubt, in 
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some cases where historians still hesitate about their verdict. 
Napoleon—for it is no use mincing matters, and if Pichegru, 
Wright, and Villeneuve point no gory fingers at his memory, 
the Duke of Enghien and Palm do—Napoleon was a ruthless 
murderer on occasion, a public robber and swindler by choice. 
These rough expressions can be more than justified from hig 
own letters ; and political exigencies should be more powerful 
than charity if they can cover the multitude of his sins against 
morality and humanity. To that poor shelter his graver crimes 
must be left with those of many another “Scourge of God;” 
and in the rest of this notice we shall dwell, so far as we can, 
upon the less repulsive aspects of his antithetically mixed 
character. 


He was christened Nabulione—a name that might have 
shaken Mr. Shandy’s belief in a man’s being Nicodemus’d into 
nothing—and the date of his birth is uncertain. Captain Bing- 
ham has adduced reasons, which appear to us convincing, that 
it was August 15th, 1768, and not as it is always given, 1769, 
We can add one small fact in support of those reasons,—the 
fact, namely, that on his marriage with Josephine, he gave the 
year himself as 1768. Lanfrey believes that he did so out of 
complaisance to the bride, who, on the same occasion, struck 
four years off her own age; and the point, after all, is not of 
any great importance. Captain Bingham’s view is strongly 
corroborated by the amusingly precocious letters written from 
Brienne by Napoleon to his father, and can easily be reconciled 
with that father’s dying words, if they be not mythical, to his 
son Joseph. It also explains the tone and attitude of an eldest 
son, which Napoleon adopted from the first towards his rela- 
tives. Early indeed was the prescience which he displayed of 
the services that he was to render them, and of the undefinable 
something which was to help him to do so. In September, 
1795, when he was still eager to marry his sister-in- 
law, Desirée Clary, and share with his brother Joseph 
some of the good things that would come to him from her 
father, a wealthy soap-boiler at Marseilles, though he prospered 
not with her, for the soap-boiler declared that one Bonaparte in 
his family was quite sufficient, he wrote thus to his brother: 
— You know, my friend, that I only live for the pleasure 1 can 
give my family. If my hopes are exceeded by the good-luck 
which never abandons me in my undertakings, I shall be able to 
fuliil all your desires.” The pleasure which Napoleon lived to 
give his family, and the sauce with which he sweetened that 
pleasure, are matters too notorious for comment. But the 
words which we have italicised are strangely suggestive. What 
the thing which men call “ luck” may be, we caunot analyse or 
define. There is such a thing, and its presence is more easily 
detected in war than in most of the other pursuits and pastimes 
of mankind. Whatever that thing may be, Napoleon certainly 
had his own share of it, and someone-else’s too, as the old saying 
goes. And we say this thinking rather of the golden chances 
which fortune seemed never tired of thrusting into her favourite’s 
hands in the days of his decline and fall, rather than of the 
“flukes,” among many others, whereby he escaped Nelson and won 
Marengo when his sun was rising. In the Russian campaign— 
and we are glad to see that Captain Bingham rejects Dr. Arnold’s 
view of that campaiga very decidedly—Napoleon had great 
luck. He was favoured by the weather personally, though his 
miserable followers were not, for it gave him an excuse for the 
monstrous errors which he had committed—errors so gveat, 
indeed, as to makeany call upon Providence to supp!ement them 
something worse than superfluous. His host was doomed after 
the time he wasted in Moscow; and we have Wellington’s 
opinion that if the season had been more open, not a man of 
that host, its leader included, could have escaped death or im- 
prisonment. But Fortune, stronger than Providence, if we 
listen to Coleridge’s explanation of the Russian catastrophe, 
smiled on her favourite at Krasnoi and at Studianka; and after 
Liitzen, which he himself regarded as a slice of luck, he might 
have remained, had he chosen, the master of a France with 
boundaries that exceeded the wildest dreams of Louis XIV.’s 
ambition. Now, we cannot, we repeat, either define or analyse 
that curious attribute which some men possess—the Romans 
called it felicitas—but we make no doubt of its existence, and of 
its influence on Napo'eon’s career and character. What is 
curious is that at so early a period of his life he should have 
recognised his possession of that felicitas; and that his faith in 
his star should have found an echo in many thousands of his 
fellow-creatures who know no more of his exploits than they do 
of the precession of the equinoxes. We refer, of course, to 
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Napoleon’s Book of Fate; but must confess that we can carry 
the subject no further. 

Of recent years much attention has been called to the element 
of pettiness in this wonderful man’s character. He was certainly 
no gentleman; and he lacked not only the graces and accomplish- 
ments of Cesar, but the conventiunal manners and morals 
which enabled Wellington to boast that he was “avant tout 
gentilhomme Anglais.” We care very little for his troublesome 
meddling with other people's business. ‘“ Chacun homme a sa 
marotte,” and meddling was Napoleon’s. But this meddling, 
after all, was ludicrously rather than lamentably contemptible ; 
-and itis only when we consider his conduct to Villeneuve after 
Trafalgar, and to Vandamme after Culm, that we can gauge the 
depths of unutterable paltriness. In money matters he was 
always wisely liberal, and with all his meanness, therefore, he 
entirely escaped the odivm which weighed so much in the balance 
against Louis Philippe and his family. Vanity and obstinacy, 
ultra-feminine, were the quicksands on which his genius 
foundered. And this vanity and obstinacy were soldered, so to 
speak, by a love of falsehood for its own sake that might seem 
a priori incompatible with the strong good-sense which he un- 
questionably possessed. So, however, it was; and among the 
many curious instances of Napoleon’s purposeless mendacity to 
be found in Captain Bingham’s volumes, none strike us as more 
curious than his writing to his brother Joseph, when urging him 
to capture Sicily, that it would be easy for him to deceive Sir 
Sydney Smith, because he [Napoleon] had often laid snares for 
that officer into which he invariably fell. 

We had marked many entertaining and instructive passages 
in this work for extract, but we cannot do more than refer very 
briefly to a few of them,—to Lieutenant Bonaparte’s proposal, 
for instance, to offer Mirabeau “a complete Corsican costume, that 
is to say, a cap, vest, breeches, drawers, cartridge-belt, dagger, 
pistol, and gun ;” to his Dialogue sui Ul Amour, written to prove 
that love was baneful to society and to human happiness; to his 
apology for his undecipherable handwriting as due to the 
Southern blood which was running through his veins with the 
rapidity of the Rhone; to his appeal to his uncle for three 
hundred francs to enable him to go to Paris, where he could cut 
a figure and surmount obstacles, as everything was telling him 
he should succeed ; to his really touching letters to his mother 
on his father’s death; to the Emperor Napoleon’s wise words 
on the Liberty of the Press, and on the rash abolishment of 
Capital Punishment by his brother Louis in Holland; to his 
directions for the preparation of a portable library and for the 
due supply of his wardrobe, so markedly in contrast with that of 
Frederick the Great’s. A glance, however, through the excellent 
index which has been compiled for these volumes will show how 
scanty is this list of noteworthy passages. We can recommend 
Captain Bingham’s work very heartily to all who desire to 
know something more than they can learn from any other 
English book about “ Der Schalk” par excellence of the nine- 
teenth century. We refer, of course, to the Prologue in 
Goethe's Faust when we apply this name to Napoleon; and we 
hope that we are not too presumptuous in pleading Burns’s 
farewell to ‘‘ Auld Nickie Ben” as an excuse for doing so. The 
real secret of the fascination which Napoleon still exercises over 
men’s minds lies, we believe, in his almost superhuman pro- 
ductive energy ; and we should be foolish, indeed, if we tried to 
write a variation on the passage descriptive of that alluring 
quality, translated by Captain Bingham, at the end of his 
third volume, from the words of the ablest of all Napoleon’s 
Ministers. oe ; . 

CONGREGATIONAL HYMNS.* 
Mr. Garrett Horper, to whom we are indebted for this, in the 
truest sense, catholic volume of hymns,—for it includes hymns 
by Theists and Christians of all denominations from the 
Unitarian to the Roman Catholic,—has laid down for himself a 
very wise rule to reject all hymns that are “ jejane, common- 
place, or without poetic inspiration,” and to restrict himself 
to such “as join the fervour of religious emotion, the ring of 
poetic expression, with the chastened sobriety of Scriptural 
truth.” We are not always satisfied, of course, with the way in 
which he has applied his principle. ‘To our minds, a consider- 
able number of the hymns here contained are destitute of poetry, 
while a considerable number which the editor has rejected hada 
far higher claim upon him. But probably no collection of hymns 
could be made on which differences of estimate equally wide 
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would not be formed by different judges. To our mind, Mr. 
Horder has too great a regard for the ecstatic and ejaculatory 
hymn,—a kind of hymn which repels many by making too 
abrupt a demand on their devotional feelings; while he has too 
little respect for the hymn in which devotional feeling clothes 
itself in bright fancy and grateful imagination. Thus we cannot 
say that we think that the best selection has been made either 


| from Charles Wesley or from Watts,—two very voluminous 


hymn-writers from whom it is easy to select much that is 
commonplace, and also, though this applies much more 
to Charles. Wesley than to Watts, not a little of genuine 
poetry. Incomparably the finest verse which Watts ever wrote, 
in the opinion at least of the present reviewer, is not to be 
found here at all. It is contained in the hymn beginning, 
“ Celestial King, our spirits lie Trembling beneath thy feet,” and 
appears to us to shoot altogether above Watts’s usual height. 
We believe that we have recently quoted it in the Spectator, but 
it will bear quoting again :— 
“Tn Thee what endless wonders meet, 
What various glory shines, 
The crossing rays too fiercely beat 
Upon our fainting minds.” 
Watts often seems to us to adopt very conventional modes of 
thought,—modes of thought which it is almost impossible to 
clothe with vividness at all. But in the passage we have quoted 
he is genuinely and strikingly original. There is the same fault 
in a much less degree in Charles Wesley’s hymns; but even of 
Charles Wesley’s hymns, Mr. Horder has not given us the one 
which seems to us the most beautiful and original devotional 
poem he ever wrote. We refer to the hymn beginning, “ God 
of my life and all my powers,” which contains so striking a 
glimpse of his own earlier life :— 
“From parent’s eye and paths of men 
Thy touch I ran to meet, 


It swelled the hymn, and sealed the prayer : 
*Twas calm, and strange, and sweet. 


Oft when beneath the work of sin 
Trembling and dark I stood, 

And felt the edge of eager thought, 
And felt the kindling blood ;— 


The dew came down, my heart was thine, 
It knew nor doubt nor strife, 
Cool now, and peaceful as the grave, 
And strong to second life.” 
We do not wish to depreciate the hymns taken either from Watts 
or from Charles Wesley which Mr. Horder has given us. It would 
be an invidious task; and, doubtless, there are many of them to 
which the popular heart has given an enthusiastic sanction. 
Still, we do think that he has kept too many of the ecstatic, 
ejaculatory, and conventional hymns, and has excluded some 
with the stamp of keen personal feeling, worth a dozen of the 
more conventional kind. 'T'o take another instance, Mr. Horder has 
omitted the beautiful hymn which seems to express the deepest 
personal feeling of the poet Cowper, the one beginning :— 
“ Far from the world, oh, Lord, I flee, 
From strife and tumult far.” 
Nor has ke given us George Herbert’s hymn beginning, “ Sweet 
day, so cool, so calm, so bright.” 

Mr. Horder has given us some striking hymns to which the 
authorship alone lends a vivid interest, such as two of Emerson’s, 
several of Cardinal Newman’s, two of Isaac Williams’s, and 
one of John Sterling’s; and he also gives us a fine hymn of 
Miss Cobbe’s, and a very vivid one by Mr. W. B. Rands (cnce 
known indifferently in the literary world as Matthew Browne 
and Henry Holbeach). Of course, Josiah Conder and James 
Montgomery are very fully represented. On the whole, though 
we prefer the collections by Lord Selborne, by Dr. Martinean, 
and by the Rev. John H. Thom, this is a very good and in- 
teresting addition to the hymnology of the present century. 





TIBET AND THE YELLOW RIVER.* 
NotutnG could well be more iuteresting, as well to the naturalist 
and the geographer as to the sportsman and the ethnologist, 
than the history recorded in these pages of Colonel Prschewalski’s 
(pronounced “ Pscheewalski’’) third and latest exploration of 
Northern Tibet and the region of the Yellow River, whose 
source he unsuccessfully endeavoured to discover. He set out 
from Eastern Siberia in March, 1879, accompanied by two officers, 





* Reisen ia Tibet, und am oberen Lauf des Gelbon Flusses, in den Jahren 1879 dis 
1830. Von N. von Prschewalski, Oberst in Russischen Geueral-Stab, Jena : 
Hermann Costenohk. 
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Ensigns Eclon and Ruberowski, a non-commissioned officer, three 
soldiers, five Cossacks, and an interpreter,—in all, twelve persons. 
His main object was the exploration of the unknown parts of 
Tibet, and his plans were approved by the Geographical Society 
of St. Petersburg, and his expenses defrayed by the Ministry 
of War. The Colonel was furnished with all necessary papers, 
including a pass from the Chinese Government; but as the 
travellers were pretty sure to encounter wild tribes who neither 
obey Governments nor respect persons, they were all armed 
to the teeth, and carried with them a supply of ammu- 
nition equal to every emergency. After traversing that part 
of Mongolia which stretches from the frontiers of Russia to the 
desert of Gobi, they reached the oasis of Chami (also Komu)) 
at the end of May, and were hospitably received by the Chinese 
Governor of the place. This oasis is a point of great strategic 
importance. It commands the only trade route between West 
China, Eastern Turkestan, and Dungaria; and its possession is 
essential to the lordship of China over the neighbouring country, 
This, says Colonel Prschewalski, the Chinese well know; and 
the oasis, which has a population of 10,000, is garrisoned by a 
detachment of the Army, commanded by Zso-zsum-tana, that 
some time ago put down the rising in Gansf, and captured the 
Dungarian towns of Manas and Uruntschi. Notwithstanding 
their late exploits, the Colonel has a very low opinion of 
Chinese soldiers. Their successes have been obtained over 
wild races, utterly undisciplined, and, if possible, worse armed 
than themselves. The nominal strength of the Imperial forces 
he reckons at a million men. The Manchurian troops are by 
far the best. Organised in eight divisions, distinguished by 
the colour of their flags, they number, all told, about 250,000, 
and are stationed at Pekin and the larger cities of the empire. 
The ordinary army—the so-called soldiers of the Green Flag 
—are composed of 650,000 men, scattered all over the provinces, 
where they perform ordinary police duty. The Militia are 
about 100,000 strong. However respectable in point of num- 
bers, the proportion of troops available for foreign war or resist- 
ance to invasion is relatively small. Concentration in a country 
so vast and destitute of railways is out of the question. The 
only troops of which the Government can dispose for a campaign 
are the Manchurians. Their arms consist mostly of pikes, sabres, 
bows and arrows, and very old-fashioned muskets. But of late 
years some improvement has taken place. European instructors 
have been engaged, and powder and small-arms factories esta- 
blished at Zandin, Shanghai, Nankin, Canton, and Santscheu. 
The troops at Chami were armed with almost every conceivable 
sort of weapon, from the most antiquated firelocks to the newest 
breech-loaders ; but owing to the indolence of the officers and 
the neglect of the men, they were so rusty and dirty as to be 
practically useless. The soldiers never clean their arms, are 
never taught to aim, and hardly know how to shoot. Nothing, 
indeed, could well be more uncompromising than the author's 
condemnation of the Emperor of China’s army as a machine for 
fighting :— 

“Every Chinese soldier is an opium-smoker, and through indul- 
gence in this vile habit loses in a short time both physical strength 
and moral capacity. The so-called infantryman will never walk if 
he can help it; he either gets a horse or joins two or three others at 
a waggon. He seldom carries his musket, preferring, if mounted, to 
fasten it to his saddle, or if he ride on a waggon he throws it inside. 
Being himself too lazy to keep his equipment in order, he confides it 
to the care of a Mongol or Dangarian. For a Chinese soldier a 
bivouac, especially in bad weather, is altogether intolerable. He 
spends his time in drinking tea, smoking opium, and fanning him- 
self. When musketry practice is going on, the officers stay in their 
tents and drink tea. Their strategic knowledge is of a piece with 
their ideas of discipline. Of honour or of duty they have not the 
faintest conception. The Chinese soldier goes into battle only under 
compulsion, and with the full intention of running away on the first 
opportunity. If we consider further the antipathy of the Chinese 
people to foreign ideas and influence, there is no fear of such’ a 
reorganisation of their military system as will bring it up to the 
European standard of efficiency. The ignorance, the demoralisation, 
the bad spirit which prevail throughout the entire army, can be over- 
come only by a complete reorganisation of the nation.” 

This, as the judgment of a professional soldier, who has no 
patience with lax discipline, and of a Russian officer for whose 
country a strong China would be a dangerous neighbour, 
must be taken with some qualification. If Chinese soldiers 
sere so utterly contemptible as Colonel Prschewalski pre- 
tends, the army of Zso-zsum-tana, instead of suppressing the 
rebellion in Gamsu, would have been simply exterminated. We 
know, too, that under Gordon Chinamen fought with admirabie 
courage ; and that on more than one occasion they have proved 
formidable antagonists, even for the best troops of Europe. 





The Governor, after treating the Russians with proper 
hospitality, and giving them a dinner of sixty courses—every 
one of which had to be eaten—lent them an escort of his worth- 
less soldiers for the journey across the Chami Desert,—a lifeless, 
arid, stone-strewn, burning waste, 200 miles long and 5,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, swept by continual sand-storms, 
which render the passage an enterprise of considerable hardship 
and danger. As they neared the southern confines of the desert 
they were overtaken by a hurricane so fierce that shrubs were 
torn from the ground and whirled through the air. In the 
neighbourhood of the Kuku-usu, in the Nanschan Mountains, the 
explorers found a charming oasis where they halted fourteen 
days, while the interpreter and two Cossacks returned to 
Satschen with seven camels to fetch a supply of provisions for 
the expedition into Tibet. During this interval they made many 
excursions and numerous meteorologic observations. One of 
these excursions came very near having a fatal termination, 
After mentioning that they had resolved to explore a glacier 
not far from their oasis, the author proceeds as follows :— 

“After riding ten kilométres eastward, we came on a snow-field, 
and finding a mountain-stream formed by the melting snow, we dis- 
mounted and left our horses in charge of a Cossack. Our progress 
on foot was, however, greatly hindered by the loose stones, which at 
every step rolled from under our feet. Vegetation ceased at a height 
of 13,448 feet, and 1,000 feet higher up, we reached the first glacier, 
which stretched from west to east a length of 2} kilométres. It 
was enclosed between two mountains groups, and measured in 
vertical height 7°20 métres. The lower half rose at an angle of from 
30 to 40 degrees, the upper half from 50 to 60..... . Three 
brooks spring from the foot of the inferior glacier and throw 
themselves into a gorge beneath, while several smaller streams 
run along the edge of the upper glacier. They were covered 
with snow varying from one to three centimétres in thickness 
in some parts, to ninety in others. The old snow was dirty, but the 
new shone like silver. The air was warm, clear, and calm. The 
higher we rose the harder became the climb. We had to go zig-zag, 
and sank deep in the snow at every step. We carried no arms, only 
a barometer, which showed us, at five o’clock in the afternoon, that, 
after a walk of six hours, we had reached an elevation of 16,826 feet 
(rather more than 1,000 higher than Mont Blanc). The scene 
around us was unspeakably grand. To the east and sonth-east 
stretched a mountain chain, 100 kilométres long, whose glistening 
tops seemed to pierce the sky, while the lower ground at their base 
was studded with inferior, yet still lofty peaks. To the north-east 
the view embraced the snow-crowned summits of the Anembarula, 
and southward took in the mighty spurs of the Ritter and Humboldt 
Mountains, while single groups rose in the clear air. It was the first 
time in my life that I had climbed so high, or that my eyes had 
beheld so wide an horizon and so lordly a scene.” 

Another glacier, a little further south, explored by Colonel 
Prschewalski, began at a height of 15,700 feet, and rose thence 
almost vertically until it reached the very top of the mountain, 
18,690 feet above sea-level. Notwithstanding the great height, 
the thermometer marked +8° (centigrade) in the shade at four 
o’clock p.m. ; there was an abundance of insect life in the shape 
of flies, and spiders were crawling about among the stones. 
Wild animals are exceedingly numerous in these mountains, 
even at great altitudes, so that the explorers had always plenty 
of flesh meat. Hunting was, however, by no means free from 
danger. One day the Cossack Kalmynin wounded a yak; but, 
failing to come up with the creature, he resumed the pursuit 
next day in company with Jegorov, another Cossack. After 
leaving their camels in a gully, they fell in with a flock of wild 
mountain-sheep, one of which Kalmynin shot. At the same 
time, the other hit off the track of the wounded yak, and went 
in another direction. Kalmynin next shot and secured a kulang, 
and, thinking they had now quite as much meat as they could 
carry back to the camp, he tried to attract Jegorov’s attention 
and call him back. But his appeals producing no answer, he 
sought his companion far and n ear, but always in vain; and when 
the sun had gone down he returned to the camp alone. The 
next day five men went to make further search; but as Jegorov 
had left his coat with the camels, all feared that if he had 
passed the night up in the mountains he must have perished of 
cold. But when no trace of him could be found—except a few 
footsteps, which were soon lost—the conclusion that Jegorov 
had lost his way and fallen down one of the numerous crevasses 
which seam the Kukusu Alps became inevitakle; and, after 
anotber unsuccessful quest, conducted by the Colonel him- 
self, hope was abandoned, and, breaking up their camp, the 
travellers continued their southward journey. As they rode 
along, silent and depressed, on the third day after Jegorov’s 
disappearance, nearly twenty miles away from their last encamp- 
ment, the sharp eyes of one of the Cossacks detected something 
unusual in the heights above them. A glimpse through a field- 
glass left no doubt that the object was a man. The man proved 
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to be Jegorov, but hardly able to walk, with out-starting eyes, 
blackened lips, and hollow cheeks, clothed in rags, and altogether 
more dead than alive. The caravan had to encamp on the spot, 
and nurse him for two days before he was fit to travel. He had 
followed the yak until nearly nightfall, and been compelled, 
thinly-clad as he was, to sleep under the stars. When morning 
came he could not find his way back, and the further he wan- 
dered the more hopelessly lost he became. He was exposed to 
fearful storms; his clothes were torn from his back by sharp 
rocks, and his shoes cut to pieces by the stones; he lived on 
water—when he could find any—leaves, and wild rhubarb, but 
when he caught sight of his companions had quite abandoned 
hope, and was seeking for a well where he might lie down 
and die. 

When, as in the present instance, every page of a book is 
interesting and filled with facts, and the author writes with 
military brevity, the wealth of material increases the difficulty 
of selection. Nothing could well be more entertaining for the 
general reader, or more instructive for the student of science, 
than the author’s description of the table-land of Tibet, where 
some of the passes are nearly 17,000 ft. above sea-level; of the 
wild tribes whom he encountered, and the flora and fauna of that 
picturesque yet inclement region, traversed only by pilgrims 
bound for Gusen, and haunted by races as savage as the Indians 
of Terra del Fuego. The Taula plateau rises to a height of 
16,000 feet, and some of the peaks that dominate it have 
an altitude of nearly 20,000. Among the snows of these 
Alpine uplands, Colonel Prschewalski’s party were attacked 
by the wild Jegrai, and had to fight for their lives, which they 
owed to the fear inspired by the efficiency of their arms and the 
distance at which they could bring down their men. The Colonel 
was very much struck by the resemblance of some of’ these 
nomads to European gipsies. 

In sharp contrast witi the Taula plateau is the Tétung Gol, 
on the eastern skirts of the Nanschan Mountains, and north of 
the Yellow River, a region which the author declares to be the 
most beautiful he has seen in Central Asia; the wild gorges, the 
slopes of the hills and the banks of the streams were covered 
with tall and graceful trees, peopled with birds, and gay with 
song, while here and there the verdant mass was pierced by 
fantastic columns of white granite, and a brilliant sun illumined 
the imposing background of snow-gemmed Alps. About the 
Yellow River, whose source he vainly endeavoured to discover, 
the author makes the following remarks :— 

“The source of the Chuanche, or Yellow River, remains to this 

‘day an unsalved mystery. ‘The cause of this lies as much in ignor- 
ance of this Central-Asian region as in the obstacles to exploration 
presented by the character of the country through which it flows. 
All geological indications point to the likelihood of the source being 
found south of the lake Kukunon, among the northern spurs of the 
further Tibetan mountains, where the table-land begins to assume 
its wilder and more Alpine characteristics. We were able to follow 
its course only 268 kilométres above the town of Guidin ; but accord- 
ing to all probability it falls from the Tibetan plateau. The country 
of the Upper Chuanche presents three distinct features; first high 
and almost inaccessible mountains ; next, a steppe. like plateau, which 
farther on is seamed with impassable gorges. The mountains belong 
to the Kuenlian system, and trend from west to east. One part 
forms the boundary between Zaidan and Tibet, another extends into 
the latter country.” 
One of the villages on the banks of the Yellow River is 6,800 
feet above sea-level. Here the stream, which is from 90 to 108 
m¢tres wide, flows at the rate of 90 métres a minute. During 
the rainy season it is both broader and more rapid; but it is 
always deep, and nowhere fordable. 

For a further account of Colonel Prschewalski’s travels and 
adventures in the strange region he has done so much to make 
known to us, we must refer the reader to the book itself,—a book 
which it would surely be worth the while of one of our enter- 
prising publishers to reproduce in the English tongue. The 
exploration in question was the third in Central Asia conducted 
by the author of Reisen in Tibet; and besides enriching the 
annals of travel with a noteworthy chapter, he has effected dis- 
coveries which will make him a name in the records of scientific 
exploration. 


LAW AND CRIME IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY.* 
It was one of the fancies of Mesmerism that a clairvoyant, 
put into apport with some object, say a bracelet or a ring, 
that had belonged to some historical personage, could see and 
describe the scenes at which it had, so to speak, been present. 





* Pleas of the Croun for the County ef Gloucester, 1221. Edited by F. W. 
Maitland. London: Macmillan. 











Thus, by help of a ring that had been worn by Mary Queen of 
Scots, the murder of Rizzio and the escape from the Castle of 
Loch Leven could, it was alleged, be reproduced in the present. 
In default of such a power, we may well be content with the 
strangely vivid picture of the past which such a book as 
that which we owe to the ingenuity and industry of Mr. 
Maitland supplies. These Pleas of the Crown are records, for 
the most part very brief and often provokingly incomplete, 
of criminal cases brought before certain Justices who held 
an “Eyre” (not the same thing, it must be noted, 
as an assize) for the county of Gloucester in the year 
1221, At first-sight, the impression made by the multitude 
of crimes,—for the most part unpunished crimes,—here 
enumerated in the most matter-of-fact way, is nothing less 
than astounding. Here in a single county we have more than 
two hundred and fifty murders and homicides, while the annual 
average for England at the present time is about three hundred 
and eighty. When we take into account the fact that the popu- 
lation of England at the last Census was twenty-six millions 
(in round numbers), and that in 1221 it was probably not much 
more than two millions, the difference becomes enormous. In 
those days, indeed, when dense masses had not gathered round 
great mining and manufacturing centres, Gloucestershire was 
more populous, relatively to the rest of England, than it is 
now. If we may hazard a guess, we should say that the 
six hundred thousand given by the last Census might 
be divided by eight instead of twelve (the proper divisor 
for the whole of England). We should thus get a result of 
seventy-five thousand. The “ Eyre,” indeed, took cognisance 
of the crime of more than one year. Mr. Maitland, after 
carefully weighing a number of considerations, comes to a 
conclusion—which, however, he regards as vague and unsatis- 
factory—that ‘it covered more than seven years.” On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that though there had been 
no “ Eyre” for so many, perhaps for nine years, there had been 
more or less regular gaol deliveries. It had been one of the 
provisions of the Great Charter that Judges of Assize should be 
sent into each county four times every year. The four times 
had, indeed, before long been by common consent reduced to 
one; but it may be presumed that there had been some adminis- 
tration of criminal justice. The Eyre, indeed, was a financial 
quite as much as it was a judicial proceeding, and was 
much more effective in the former than in the latter character. 
Not very much was done in exacting due penalties from 
offenders; but a handsome sum in murdra—i.e., fines 
for homicides —was collected from the various hundreds 
and townships of the county. On the whole, it is im- 
possible to deduce any regular statistics from the facts, as 
far as they can be known and understood, or to contrast 
an average of crime for 1221 with an average for 1881; but 
we shall not be wrong in concluding that in England six 
centuries and a half ago (for Gloucestershire was by no means 
one of the most unsettled counties) life was held by a very 
precarious tenure. 

We take one of the items at random. “Certain malefactors 
killed William ‘le Gras,’ and Jocelyn, his wife, and William 
and Richard, their sons. It is not known who they were. But 
Robert of Crumpwell was suspected of the murder, and fled.” 
After some other particulars, which we have not space to 
explain, follows, “ Englishry was not proved, therefore there are 
three fines. Robert is suspected. Let him, therefore, be ques- 
tioned and outlawed. He had no chattels.”” The clause about 
“ Englishry ” is curious. The Conqueror had made it a rule, 
the necessity of which is obvious when we remember the 
position of the Normans as a ruling caste in the midst of a 
vanquished people, that the hundred or township in which a 
foreigner was slain should be fined if the slayer was not 
produced. The lawyers seemed to have added to this salutary 
statute a tradition which made it not alittle burdensome. Every 
one was to be considered a foreigner till it could be proved that 
he was an Englishman; and they took care that this should 
not be an easy thing to prove. In Gloucestershire (for the rule 
varied in different counties) three witnesses had to be produced, 
two on the father’s, one on the mother’s side. No woman’s 
testimony was admitted. The result, of course, was that im a 
great many cases, where probably there was no reason to believe 
the victim to have been a foreigner,‘ Englishry was not proved,” 
or not “ properly proved,” and the death-fine was accordingly 
exacted, In the instance given above, the township seems 
to have escaped easily, having to pay for its three tines only 
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half a mark,—i.e, 63s. 8d. The next entry tells us how 
John de la Mare smote Joscens the miller with a stone so 
that he died; that he was put in charge of Godfrey, his 
brother; that the said brother could not produce him, and 
was to be kept in custody. Afterwards, John and the miller’s 
widow appear. The widow presses the charge. John, asked if 
he will be tried by a Jury, says “ No.” Hehad been in the war 
with King John, and had done harm to many people. It is 
testified that he had been captured and roughly handled. The 
result is unknown, except that one William finds a mark as 
security for John’s appearance, and that Godfrey and three 
others are fined half a mark apiece for his non-production on the 
first occasion. There was not much doing of justice; but these 
gentlemen probably had the inconvenience of allowing homicides 
to escape brought home to them in a way that they appreciated. 
Godfrey’s name appears tragically enough in another entry. 
His wife Johanna is killed by his servant Robert, who runs 
away, and is caught in the garden of Catesby Nunnery, 
in Northamptonshire. ‘“ He was imprisoned at North- 
ampton, and afterwards, it is said, abjured the realm.” 
No. further justice seems to have been done, save that the 
fugitive’s chattels, worth sixpence, were confiscated. The 
sword, however, was not always borne in vain. Here is a little 
story from the Forest of Dene :-—“ John Spirewin slew Peter, 
the son of Walter, with a knife as he was playing at dice.” 
Roger the Forester, the King’s bailiff, tells us how it happened. 
John was playing with two acquaintances, and a quarrel arose, 
John, meaning to strike one of his friends, hits the unlucky 
Peter (probably the potboy) as he brought him drink. He ran 
away. Roger the Forester and a number of others pursue him, 
and catch him with the bloody knife in his hand. “ He is to 
have his judgment,’’ which means, let us hope, that he was to 
be hanged. The “ bloody knife’ seems to have been fatal to its 
possessor. One Walkelin kills Matilda la Day, and is caught in 
the act with his knife bloody. With the brief judgment, 
‘* Suspendatur,” he disappears. Where the offender was 
not caught, as he was in these cases, flagrante delicto, 
he might, it would seem, escape punishment, by simply 
declining to be tried. “One William and Alexander his son 
are suspected 6f the death of a trader, who was entertained in 
the said William’s house, was seen to go in and was brought 
out dead. The accused come, they deny the charge, they refuse 
to put themselves on their country. The Jury [the Juries answer 
to our Grand Juries] say that Alexander and his mother Agnes 
killed the trader, and had fifteen marks of his money, and that 
the father. was privy to the deed. This is the belief of the neigh- 
bourhood, the man was seen to go in and was brought out 
dead.” Now for the result. ‘“ William is to be let out on bail, 
the others are to be kept in prison,” from which they would not 
improbably buy themselves out with some part of the fifteen 
marks, a sum for which, at the prices of that day, a flock of three 
hundred sheep might have been purchased. The cases of deodand 
aré sometimes curious. One Robert Sprenghose falls from his 
horse and is drowned. The horse is valued at two marks ; and 
this goes, it may be presumed, to some pious object, though 
nothing is mentioned. One Osbert falls from his horse, and is 
drowned in the Severn. Unluckily his horse is worth nothing 
(preciuim equi nichil). A more remarkable story is the fol- 
lowing :—‘ William Muil fell down dead as he drove the plough 
of Richard Sarg, his master, and Richard Witepirie, who was 
with him, and held thé plough, fled in a fright; but he is not 
suspected by twelve jurors, who declare on their oath that this 
happened by maladventure, and that the man had the falling 
sickness.” The Justices settle the matter thus :—“If Richard 
returns he is to be left in peace. The coroner has forty pence 
of the said Richard’s chattels. These are a deodand (deo dantur), 
and are to go to the House of Llantony [Llantony, near 
Gloucester, not that under the Black Mountain, is meant]. The 
House is to keep the money if Richard does not return, to give 
it up if he does.” These deodands were, of course, burdensome (it 
is strange that they should have lasted down to our own time) ; 
but the irregular exactions which the foreign Sheriffs had wrung 
out of the hundreds and townships for these deaths by misad- 
venture had been tentimes worse. A boy isfound drowned at Colne 
Roger Mill. Engelhard of Cicogné, then Sheriff, exacts eighteen 
marks from the township of Colne; and he gets twenty-two out 
of a pauper ignotus who is found dead, no one knows how, in 
the bruera (thicket) of Compton. This must have been worse than 
poor-rates and highway-rates, even with the added aggravation 
of a School-board rate. The Sheriffs had other ways of filling 








their purses. One of them imprisons men on charges which 
appear to be false, and lets them out for five marks.. Ancther 
makes a grand coup, not less than a hundred marks, from one 
John de la Mare, for having (“as he said,” remark the J ustices) 
spoken evil of King John. We have given but a very few speci- 
mens of the wealth of curious facts which Mr. Maitland has 
brought together in this volume, and furnished with admirable 
explanations and notes. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
————>——_ 

The Life of Lord Lawrence. By Bosworth Smith. (Smith and 
Elder.)—We have received a copy of the sixth edition of this bio- 
graphy, of the merits of which we have previously said enough. It 
is, perhaps, the best biography of an Anglo-Indian ever written, its 
single fault being a certain want of condensation. The author has, 
however, added an appendix of thirty pages, intended to prove 
beyond all doubt that his attack upon the character of Major 
Hodson, of Hodson’s Horse, was well justified. It had, of course, 
been bitterly assailed by Captain Hodson’s brother, who believes his 
relative to have been an admirable man. We have not entered into 
the controversy, the importance of which strikes us as a little ex. 
aggerated ; but it is impossible to read the evidence given by Mr. 
Bosworth Smith without coming to his conclusion. Thestatement that 
Major Hodson flogged an ayah with his whip and dragged a native 
at his galloping horse’s heels, is confirmed by Mr. E. Thornton, C.B., 
who did not receive the facts, as he says, “through any tainted 
channel,” and who affirms that Major Hodson did not deny them. 
The statement that he was accused of falsifying the accounts of his 
regiment to conceal peculations is justified by a letter from General 
Crawford Chamberlain, who sat on the Court of Inquiry, and testi- 
fies to one instance of malversation within his personal knowledge; 
by a minute from Lord Dalhousie, reluctantly declaring that Hodson 
was unfit to command a regiment ; and by a letter from Sir H. Daly, 
who declares that he saw plunder in Hodson’s trunk, and- took from 
it a file of papers which Hodson had abstracted from the regimental 
records. The charge of looting against Hodson is distinctly main. 
tained by Sir Henry Norman, upon facts within his own cognizance, he 
having unconsciously helped him to remit some thousands of pounds, 
The only charge which is not thoroughly sustained is that of his having 
executed the native banker of the 1st Irregular Cavalry, Bisharut Ali 
—who had assisted him with money—upon a false charge. This is 
not proved; but Mr. Bosworth Smith states that he has every detail 
in his hands from Bisharut’s commanding officer, who investigated 
the case on the spot, and that, if further pressed, he will publish the 
whole ghastly story. We hardly see the use of condemning a dead 
man so bitterly ; but that Mr. Smith had solid evidence for his charges 
is placed by this appendix beyond all question. It speaks volamess 
on the other hand, for Hodson’s repute as a soldier, that men who 
knew much, though not all, of this, felt compelled, in the deadly strain 
of the Mutiny, to give him a regiment again. 

Writings by the Way. By J. Campbell Smith. (Blackwood.)— 
Apart from its intrinsic merits, this volume of lectures, speeches, 
essays, and newspaper articles, by an Edinburgh advocate, is of 
interest as proving that the historical and once close connection 
between the Scotch Bar and literature still exists. It is the most 
important volume of the kind that has appeared, north of the Tweed, 
since the “ Essays and Reviews’’ of Professor Jowett’s friend, Mr. 
Il. H. Lancaster. If the papers in it are not so ambitious or so 
elaborate in form as Mr. Lancaster’s, they embrace a much wider 
range of subjects, and their style is richer, more natural, and more 
distinctively Scotch. These Writings by the Way seem to be a product 
of the true Carlylian spirit,—in other words, their author has written 
them, not to order, or against time, but because he has had something 
tosay. The longer essays, such as “Thomas Carlyle,” “ A Horoscope 
of Britain,’ ‘Sir Isaac Newton,” and “ Realism, Idealism, and 
Positivism,” are the leisure reflections of a well-filled mind on subjects 
for which it has a natural aptitude. The two last-mentioned are 
exceptionally good. We have nowhere seen a juster estimate of 
Newton, or a better picture of him, alike in his strength and in his 
weakness. With very much, too, of what Mr. Smith says on the 
metaphysical andanti-metaphysical systems of the time, we thoroughly 
agree. The only fault we have to find with his observatious on Posi- 
tivism, and in another paper, “The True and the False in History,” on 
Atheism, is that he expresses the truth too violently, too intolerantly- 
The suggestion that if Comte had been sent to a Scotch and not a 
French lunatic asylum, he would never have got out of it, is almost 
worthy of Lord Braxfield. There is a good deal both of prophecy— 
hopeful, not Carlylian—and of prose-poetry in “The Horoscope of 
Britain,” and in “The True and the False in History.” The prose- 
poetry is reverent, religious, mystical. We cannot quite follow all its 
flights; but it is obviously the unaffected expression of what Mr. 
Smith terms “the meditative mood—the mood in which the inner 
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mental light commingles with the light of stars;” and there is no 


falsetto in it, as even in Emerson’s rhapsody on “the laws, the good 
laws.” ‘To ordinary readers, the most interesting section of this 
yolame will be the collection of biographical notices, mostly of eminent 
Scotchmen, origiraily contributed by Mr. Smith to the leading news- 
paper in Edinburgh. It is quite a gallery of portraits, and by far the 
best portraits that have been drawn, of distinguished Scotch lawyers 
of the recent past, such as Lord Neaves, Lord Ardmillan, Lord 
Colonsay, and Henry Glassford Bell. Mr. Smith has a quick eye 
for salient points of character, and can tell a good story quietly 
and effectively, like this of Lord Ardmillan, the Judge who 
managed to be at once a pillar of the Free Church and a worshipper 
of Barns :—‘‘ One of his clerical clieuts fee’d him by handing across 
to him at the bar of the General Assembly (he had previously 
apologised for having no agent) a roll of something that looked in 
bulk like a fee of between fifteen and twenty sovereigns; but which, 
on being looked at after his eloquent counsel had got home, and he 
himself had got prayed over and deposed, turned out to be six round 
peppermint lozenges of the kind that is most effective for stifling the 
smell of whisky.”? But apart from anecdotes and character-sketches: 
no volume more marked by honest thinking, variety of mood and 
humour, and mellow nineteenth-century Puritanism, has been pub- 
lished for many years by a Scotch layman than Writings by the Way. 

A City Violet. By M. E. Winchester. (Seeley and Co.)—This is 
a very pleasing story of the sorrows and struggles of a family of 
children who have to earn their own living in the midst of a great 
city. The heroine is a beautiful little child, and a particularly grace- 
ful dancer. Around her various personages, of more or less import- 
ance in the story, revolve. There is her half-brother, Rafaello—who 
is, so to speak, the head of the family— and Lottie Ann, a somewhat 
insubordinate young person, who is nevertheless capable of a very 
thorough devotion to duty. Then there are children of a higher 
grade who have to play “ providence,’ so to speak, to those humbler 
beings, and who get much good out of the task,—especially one, 
Reginald, who is thus helped to develop the fine qualities which are 
in him. We must not forget in our enumeration of characters Sarah 
Faithful, the effective preacher—from the bed in which she lies a 
hopelessly crippled invalid—of the Law of Love. The patience and 
wisdom with which this woman—poor almost to the verge of starva- 
tion, but ‘‘ making many rich’”?—does her work on the rough, un- 
tutored hearts and consciences of her neighbours are admirably 
described. Miss Winchester, whose power of delineating character 
is giving her an honourable place among the writers of serious fiction, 
has never done anything better than this. We do not know that her 
readers will find The City Violet long, though it has 472 closely- 
printed pages ; but from the critic’s point of view we may point out 
that she has put too much into her story. The episode at the sea- 
side might very well have done service as a separate tale. 

The Pulpit Lectionary. Part I., Advent to Quinquagesima. By 
John M. Ashley, B.C.L. (Skeffington.)—Mr. Ashley has collected 
these “Sermon Notes on the Old Testament Sunday Lessons”? from 
various sources, patristic, scholastic and mediwval, and modern. 
We have no objection to make to his selection, except to wish that he 
had given his references a little more plainly, and prefixed or sub- 
joined a statement at full length of the works (and editions) which 
“ Origen: Peri Archon, lib. iii”; “8S. Greg: Nuz. 
Car. Jamb, ii.-40,” are a little obscure. “Car. Jamb” presumably 
means “Carmina Iambica;” why “Jamb”? “Puilo: De Opifi 
Mund,” is curiously written. Nor will every one recognise at once 
the reference “ Hon. Augustod. A.D. 1120, in Canct. C.D.” 


(Sampson Low 


he has consulted. 


Tie Lost Tasmanian Race. By James Bonwick. 
and Co.)—This is a deplorable record of English cruelty and cupidity. 
Here is a race that was flourishing, numerous, and contented in 1503, 
and in 1876 its last representative died. The story of this miserable 
process is familiar enough. The first settlers find themselves a few 
in the midst of many, mistake a perfectly friendly procceding for a 
hostile demonstration, and fire upon au inoffensive crowd of natives. 
Outrages of every kind follow, oggravated in this instance by the 
character of the white populaticn, largely consisting, as it did, of 
convicts escaped or time-expired. Retaliation on the part of the 
natives follows. That which was at first provocation on the part of 
the colonists becomes self-defence. All the while the local Govern- 
ment feebly remonstrates against the unjust and lawless proceedings 
of its subjects—remonstrates, but never acts; publishes proclamations, 
but never punishes. Aud the end is what we have said, the absolute 
extinction of thé race in the course of two generations. What, we 
wonder, will be the record of Queensland thirty years hence ? 


The Countess of Albany. By Vernon Lee. (W. H. Allen and Co.) 
— Vernon Lee” had something to say about Alfieri. As this could 
not conveniently be brought into the ‘‘ Eminent Women Series,” it 
was necessary to say it dprogos of the Countess of Albany, who was, 
as the writer naively puts it, “in a sense his widow,” that is, who had 
left her husband to live with him, and had continued to live with him, 
without the sanction of marriage, after that husband's death, That 
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Louise of Stolberg was in any sense “an eminent woman ” we cannot 
see. She had the misfortune to make a particularly unhappy 
marriage. To be the wife of a Pretender can never be a fortunate 
lot; it was peculiarly unfortunate to be the wife of such a Pretender 
as Charles Edward became in his later days. But Louise of Stolberg 
did not occupy her position with any kind of dignity. She had a sort of 
pleasure in playing the sham Queen, which, under the circumstances of 
her marriage, was worse than ridiculous. As to her relations with Alfieri, 
it will serve no goodend to say much. She was not worse than many 
women of her time; she was better than some. Still, we cannot but 
think that ‘Vernon Lee” is somewhat vague in her utterances on 
this point of morality. To make all the excuses and allowances for 
the individual, but to speak plain words of condemnation of the act, 
seems the right thing. On the whole, we think the book is a mistake. 
It is clever, well-written,-giving many proofs of much industry and 
of acute and penetrating intelligence ; but it is hopelessly prejudiced 
by the unfortunate perversion of the subject. If Alfieri had been its 
nominal, as he is the real, subject, and Louise of Stolberg had been 
kept in the obscurity which really befits her rather than the 
“eminence”? to which she is here raised, it would have been far 
better. The poet himself has never been better described and more 
justly criticised. 

Dickens’ Dictionary of the University of Orford (Maemillan and 
Co.) is a book which deserves commendation. It gives most 
of the information supplied by the Calendar, and a good deal 
which that publication, now cut down to a minimum, does not 
supply. In the account of the examinations, the distinction between 
the Honour and the Pass schools is not made sufliciently distinct, at 
least for the outsider. A boy leaving school and looking forward to 
honours in Moderations will certainly be familiar with more than 
* ene or two of the books which he will Lave to offer.’ Some come 
uphaving read them all; and half is not at all uncommon. “One 
or two” would leave a formidable balance to be grappled with. A list 
of books that may be conveniently taken up for this and for the other 
Honour schools would have been useful. But the ‘ Dictionary” is a 
very sensible little book, and as good a shilling’s-worth as an under- 
graduate or undergraduate’s guardian can possibly find. 


Friend Ellwood. By Mrs. Hibbert Ware. 3 vols. (F. V. White 
and Co.)—This “tale of real life in the seventeenth century ” shows 
some of the characteristic merits which belong to Mrs. Ware’s 
writings, but not, perhaps, in their most attractive form. Ellwood 
himself was not a particularly engaging character, as he certainly 
was an exceedingly dull writer; and a tale that has him for its hero 
has a difficulty to contend with. Still, there is plenty of interesting 
matter in the particular phase of his history with which Mrs. Ware 
has busied herself, and she has worked it up with her usual industry 
and skill. 


What is Art? By James Stanley Little. (\V. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)—The spirit in which this work is written is very well 
explained in the preface. It “is an outcry against oppression and 
prejudice ; a demand for freedom and fair-play.’’ Mr. Little defines 
Art as “a reflex of the thought of man;” and in classifying artists, 
he places the painter in the first place, the musician in the second, 
and the poet in the last. Such a classification may possibly apply to 
a time when all shall have received the highest training in pginting, 
music, and poetry; but for ourselves, we think that these kindred 
arts speak each in their own way to differently-constituted individuals. 
Painting may be, abstractly, the most definite expression of the 
artist’s thought ; it is not to every one the best means by which the 
artist’s thought is communicated to his subject. Though the author 
deals fairly with many minor subjects connected with Art and the 
artist, sach as “ Mystery in Art,” ‘“ The Artist ia Society,’’ “ Realism 
in Art,” ** Art Cant,” &c., the work is chiefly noticeable as taking up 
the forward position that true Art is as divine an agent in the in- 
tellectual elevation of mankind as Theology or Poetry. Mr. Little 
writes with boldness and originality, and his style is easy and pleasing. 


A North-Country Maid: a Novel. 3y Mrs. If. Lovett-Cameron. 
8 vols. (F. V. White and Co.)—This is the story of a simple, 
innocent girl, who is suddenly thrown into the whirl of fashon- 
able London society, and, forced, by a combination of most unlacky 
circumstances, to marry a reformed “rake” of a lord, whilst she 
feels a passionate love for another man. The whole tale is a 
sevcre satire upon a certain section of what is generally known as 
high life. It brings into forcible contrast the innocence and purity of 
the soul untutored in the ways of the world, and the sham life and hollow 
hypocrisy of the votaries of propriety, as fashionable folk understand 
it. There is some severe and very clever satire in the work upon the 
cesthetic movement; and in her own way, Mrs. Cameron has tried 
worthily throughout her book to teach the old lesson, that the natural 
feelings of man’s nature, rather than laws of fashion and considera- 
tions of money and title, are the true guidance of our lives. In the 


| setting forth of the narrative there is no lack of descriptive power, 


and the dialogue is witty and always to the point. 
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Tacitus.—Annals, IL—IV. Edited by H. Furneaux, M.A. (The 
Clarendon Press.)—This is an abridgment of a portion of the first 
volume of Mr. Furneaux’s edition of the Annals. We took the oppor- 
tunity of speaking at some length on the merits of that work, which 
has no doubt taken its place, for the present at least, as the standard 
edition. It is therefore only necessary to say of the volume before 
us that it is conveniently reduced in size and price. Four books, it 
will be observed, are dealt with, instead of six, the four being the 
portion which may be taken up as one of the subjects in the Honours 
Moderations at Oxford. Mr. Furneaux has, we see, taken the oppor- 
tunity of incorporating some of the suggestions which have been 
made with regard to various passages, and has so far given a few 
finishing touches to what was already a work of great merit and 
value. 

Joy; or, the Light of Cold-Home Ford. By May Crommelin. 3 
vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—We are sorry to have to say that Miss 
Crommelin falls here far below the standard which she set herse!f in 
“Orange Lily.” The story in Joy is very slight; and what there is 
of it is not very agreeable. Joy is the child of a very unhappy 
marriage; and she is herself the subject of a rivalry in love which at 
one time threatened unhappy consequences. There is some good 
description of nature in these volumes, and the style is not without 
merit; but the irremediable defect is the want of interest. We do 
not doubt that the author could tell a story well, if she only had one 
to tell. 

Teresa Marlowe: a Novel. By Wynter Frore Knight, B.C.L. 3 
vols. (Wyman and Sons.)—The central purpose of this story is 
not easy to discover, unless it be to show the ruin which women in 
different spheres of life can bring upon themselves and others by 
their obstinacy and pride. As a work of art, there is little unity 
about it, and the construction is clumsy. An introductory chapter 
is unnecessary, as the author does not show tbat it has any 
relation to the after-part of the story. With three or four ex- 
ceptions, the male characters are either knaves or fools, sometimes 
both; but there seems to us to be something inconsistent in the 
same characters at different stages of the story. The sequence of 
events, also, is unnatural without being startling. The work is 
essentially one of the day, introducing scenes connected with work 
in the Kast of London, and making mention of such men as Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Howard Vincent. It is sufficient praise to say of 
it that the plot is ingenious, that the dialogue is smartly written, and 
that it will interest the generality of novel-readers, who seldom stop 
to consider the artistic merits of their novels. 


Peril: a Novel. 3 vols. By Jessie Fothergill. (Richard Bentley 
and Son.)—We must confess ourselves very much disappointed to 
find that so very inferior a story as Peril is written by the pen of 
Jessie Fothergill. So very poor is it, compared with any of the 
previous works of this author, that we should be glad to believe it an 
earlier production of hers, written before any of her deservedly 
popular stories,— “ The First Violin,’ ‘ Probation,” and “ Kith and 
Kin,” by which she has made her reputation what it is,—and we 
should like to think that it had been published against her better 
judgment and at the instigation of enthusiastic, but too partial, 
admirers; only in that case we should strong’y advise her to be 
guided by her own judgment on such points in future. Peril isa 
thoroughly unpleasing, besides being a highly improbable, story. The 
wild passions of the heroine, Peril, and her insolent behaviour, are 
objectionable in the highest degree; and the sudden reformation, 
brought about by the cutting, though perfectly just, reproaches of 
her husband, altogether fail to carry conviction to the mind of the 
reader. The vicious and sordid old grandfather is a detestable char- 
acter; and the will which is to disinherit his grandson, but which is 
so easily set aside, is certainly not the will which such a man would 
have made. It is displeasing, too, to find no word of disapprobation 
expressed, either by the author or by any of her characters, of the 
deception which is practised upon the grandfather by his grandson, 
granddaughter, the manager of his great business, and his house- 
keeper. The end does not justify the means; and we should have 
thought that Miss Fothergill would have said something, or put some 
words into the mouth of one of her characters, to save us from the 
inference that she regards the end as sometimes justifying evil in the 
means. We viry much hope to be able to like the next story of Miss 
Fothergill’s, as we have doue her previous ones. 


Paris: In Old and Present Times. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
(Seeley and Co.)—The frontispiece of the ‘Sainte Chapelle,’’ by 
Brunet-Debaines, is one of the best etchings by that artist which we 
know. Delicate and full of chic, it is drawn as perhaps only a 
Frenchman can draw, not ouly well, but with a certain bright 
facility, akin to the manner in which a Parisian milliner praises a 
bonnet. One of the worst etchings in the book is by an Englishman, 
Mr. Jacomb Hood; and the worst by an urtist who ought to know 
better, M. Lalanne. This last etching, though technically skilful 


enough, is about as scratchy a piece of work as we have ever seen. 
It is the work of a master in his craft; bus a master in his worst 








temper and under his least happy inspiration. But perhaps the 
illustration which is least admirable, from an artistic point of view, 
is the one of Parisian children in the Garden of the Tuileries by M. 
Lalauze. It is one of those unfortunate drawings of which it can 
only be said that the valgarity of the conception is equalled by the 
spiritless mechanism of the technique. The only thing which is 
tolerable in it is the frilling around the little girls’ dresses. There ig 
an etching by Lhermitte which is noticeable for a very different 
reason than any of the other illustrations ; and to those of our readers 
who are acquainted with this artist’s perfect work in charcoal it will 
be interesting to note how curiously he has failed in this etching 
process to obtain anything like his usual delicate gradation of light 
and shade. The plate in question, which represents the “Champs 
Elysées,’’ is, to use a slang but expressive phrase, ‘all over the 
place.” It seems absurd to use such a phrase of Lhermitte’s work 
as ‘ out of tone,” but really that is the only phrase which can be 
used here. 

The Rhyme of the Lady of the Rock, and how it Grew. By Emily 
Pfeiffer. (Kegan Paul and Co., 1884.)—This book is not a successfal 
one aS a whole. The long and, in parts, tedious narrative, which 
forms the background of a somewhat slight poem, should have been 
much abridged. And the poem itself, though containing passages 
wortby of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s reputation, is not altogether pleasant read- 
ing. The history of the Maclean’s baulked passion in all its details 
is not, to our mind, a wholesome subject ; and it does not become the 
more so from the vividness with which much is depicted which 
should have been only suggested. We extract some happily-expressed 
lines :— 

cere eS the restless wind awoke her heart 

Where her love was laid asleep, 

And it rose up wild, like a startled child, 
It waked like a child to weep; 

O world fcrlorn iu the wan, grey weather,” 

And young heart weeping and wailing together ! 

For the wrestling wind recalie | a time 
When the grey, wa: wor'd was green, 

When the sun was high, her lo-t love nigh, 
And the : ting of love so keen 

In the stroke that cleft her heart in twain 

She knew not if it were joy or pain.’”’ 

Fraud and Tracked; or, Memoirs of a City Detective. By James 
M‘Govan. (John Menzies, Edinburgh.)—Mr. M‘Govan continues to 
work with success the vein of fiction, or, we should rather say, of 
fact with fictitious circumstances, with which he has already done so 
well. One of his books has reached a ninth, another an eighth, a 
third a sixth edition ; and these, with the volume before us, ‘ form,” 
we are told, “‘ the complete set of the author’s detective experiences.” 
It isa book which it is unnecessary to criticise. When we have 
said that it is eminently readable, written with good-sense and good- 
taste, and deals with difficult subjects with much tact, we have not 
gone beyond the truth, nor done more than jastice to a very praise- 
worthy volume, 

The Homology of Economie Justice. By an East India Merchant. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The “ East India Merchant” has a 
simple remedy for economic difficulties. His answer to the land 
problem is, ‘ No one is let anything.” If you have a farm, you must 
cultivate it; if you have a mill, you must run it; if you have a mine, 
you must work it. Descending to particulars, he says that an Act 
should be passed ordaining that, at the expiration of seven years, all 
tenancies of land, &c., must determine. As far as we can see, there 
might be just a little difficulty in working this. Let any one try to 
imagine the condition, say, of the Duke of Bedford in 1892, if the 
Parliament of 1885 takes the “ Merchant’s” advice. ‘ Better Mr. 
George a hundred times,’ &2, would say the miserable owner of two 
hundred thousand acres. 

By Mead and Stream. By Charles Gibbon. 8 vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—The plot of this novel turns mainly upon one of those 
extraordinary incidents by which novelists are accustomed, so to 
speak, to improve upon life. A rich Australian, who has reason to 
regard with affection and yet with a certain distrust a young man in 
whom he is interested, resolves to test the real value of his character 
by wealth, the acriores stimuli of prosperity, and accordingly makes 
him a little present of £100,000 to begin with. This is a little out of 
the way; but there is more behind. The donor sees fit to disguise 
himself ; in fact, gets a friend, who, by-the-way, is not a perfectly 
respectable character, to personate him, and so gives himself, it may 
be supposed, a better opportunity of watching the success of his 
experiment. We do not want to lay down too rigid limits for the 
incidents of fiction ; but is not this a little too much? We really felt 
it difficult to maintain in Philip, Mr. Gibbon’s hero, and in his other 
characters, the interest which, considering the skill which he brings 
to delineating them, and to telling the story of their fortunes, they 
ought to excite. 

Icaria: a Study in Communistic History. By Albert Shaw, Pb.D. 
(G: P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.)—Dr. Shaw very rightly thinks 
that ‘too little diligence is given to searching for the facts of his- 
tory, and to studying with minute attention the actual experiences 
of men.” Accordingly he gives us a careful account of the Icarian 
community. This owed its origin in 1847 to the speculations of a 
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certain Etienne Cabet. Icaria had existed for some time in the | de Romestin has studied and compared. The result has been a useful 


imagination of this enthusiast, and it took actual shape in this year. 
The enterprise had very chequered fortunes; it now exists in two 
communities, neither of which have made any considerable progress in 
revolutionising the world, but which enjoy a fairly prosperous exist- 
ence. There is the “ New Icarian Community,” which, though it 
does not possess the old name, occupies the old domain, and may be 
said to be the direct representative of the original society. It consists 
of about 40 members, and possesses about £4,000. Its locality is Iowa. 
“ La Jeune Icarie”’ is in California, and has the title of Icaria-Speranza. 
It numbers about 52; it is three times as rich as the older community, 
and it has the advantage, we should suppose, of being situated in one 
of the most fertile countries in the world. The writer of this mono- 
graph wisely declines to prophecy, and we shall follow his reticence ; 





but it is not unsafe to remark that the history of Icaria shows the 
excessive difficulty of harmonious existence in a socialist community. | 


Icaria has been subject to interior revolutions of a most disturbing 
kind, happily limited to legal disputes by the conditions of its exist- 
ence, but significant of difficulties which, had there been no con- 
straining peaceful force without, might have had a most disastrous 
termination. 


Our Insect Allies. By Theodore Wood. (S.P.C.K.)—Weare bidden | 


by this little book to be friendly and thankful to various little crea- 
tures which cne commonly regards with something like aversion and 
disgust. The “burying-beetles,” for instance, do us a good turn by 
getting out of our way a quantity of carrion which would otherwise 
gradually decay, to our no small inconvenience. It is not very easy 
to believe that our gratitude is due to the blow-flies. Lady- 
birds, which in every European language give some name indication 
of the favour in which they arc held, we are prepared to admire ; but 
some of Mr. Wood’s demands on onr faith are really considerable. 
However, this is a very pleasant book, and ore that we can largely 
commend to our readers. 

The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. With Introduction, Transla- 
tion, Notes, and Illustrative Passages, Edited by H. de Romestin, 
M.A. (Parker and Co.)--The d:5axh ta&v dédexa AmoordAwy has 
already called forth a considerable amount of literature, which Mr. 
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little edition, which we would commend to our readers. We may 
give in brief Mr. de Romestin’s conclusions from the internal evidence 
of the document :—(1.) No sign of a Canon of the New Testament ; 
quotation not exact from St. Matthew or St. Luke; no reference to 
the Epistles. (2.) The office-bearers of the Church have New-Testament 
titles, Presbyter, however, being omitted. (3.) The aydrn not yet dis- 
joined from the Eucharist. (4.) No trace of a long preparation for 
baptism or of a class of catechumens. (5.) No sign of yearly festivals. 
On the whole, the evidence of the d:5déx7 is against the ecclesiastical 
developments which Christianity has received. 
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K.C.S.I., Professor Monier Williams, C.I.E., L.L.D., 
Thomas H. Thornton, Esq ,C.8.I,and M. M. Bhown- 
aggree, Esq., will be among those who will address } 
the Meeting. E. A. MANNING, Hon. Sec. 











PROTECTED POLICIES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Guaranteed Surrender-values. Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the interests 
and security of the Assured, as follows: 


Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title : 

Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special system : 
A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 

Residence in any part of the world is allowed under ordinary whole-life Policies after 


ETTENHALL C OLLEGE, one year from their date: 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
At the CAMBRIDGE ‘LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


Suicide does not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life Assured ; 


the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN | nor of the Life Assured himself, unless occurring within one year from the date of the Policy. 


by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions wou in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A. 
W. YOUNG, Esq., M.A. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, Redlands, 





PrincrPaL,—Miss STEELE PERKINS, 
(Cambridge Higher Hon. Cert., Ist Class). 
Efficient Resident Teachers and London Professors 


Baggallay. 


Justice of England. 
Reading, SCHOOL for LADIES. The Right Hon. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 


Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
William Williams, Esq. 


the Lord Justice 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief | James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. The Policy-reserves are determined upon 


assist in a thorough Modern Education, without | data yielding the highest known security. The Policies are indisputable. 


overpressure. The large house and girden and 
the healthinezs of the locality afford exceptional 
advantages, 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 
£20. Election, third Tuesdayin May. An additional 
Scholarship of £40 for one year will be given to the 
boy who comes out first in the Junior Scholarship 
Examination. Preference, however, will be given to 
the son of an old Cheltonian.—Apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. 

An EXAMINATION will be HELD on MAY Sth 
and 6th for FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of the average value of £30 for three years, 
open to boys under 15, 


application. 





Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next Division will be made 
as at December 31st, 1886. 


The new explanatory Prospectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded on 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. ; 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Srecta ADVANTAGES obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 
Economy.—The Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 


For particulars, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, | £1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only. 


M.A., Head Master. 


Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 


- AUSANNE —Miss WIL LS. formerly ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a luss, Large additions have thus been 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, | made, policies of £1,000 being increased to £1,500 and upwards. 


OFFERS to ELDER GIRLS a comfortable HOME 


Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 


with great advantages for the study of Modern Lan- | g per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transacting so large a new business. 


guages, Music, and Painting. Terms, for board and 
languages, £120 per annum. References kindly per- 
mitted to the Rev. Sir William Vincent, Bart., Post- 
wick Rectory, Norwich, and to the Rev. Francis 
Synge, H.M.E., the Chantry, Norwich.—St. Luce 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 





wi 





The Funds are now close on Five Millions. Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund, 
Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &C., MAY BE HAD QN APPLICATION. 
Edinburgh, November, 1884, 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 












—_—@— 
Benjamin: a Sketch, by “ R.and A,’? cr BVO ..sssseeseeeee ~— & Farran) 6/0 
Bryant (W. C.), Among the Trees, i6mo ....... ..(Putnams) 6/0 
Bryant (W. C.), Flood of Yearz, 16mo.. ...(Putnams) 6/0 
Bryant (W. C.), Thanatopsis, 16mo.............. w.(Putnams) 6/0 
Buchanan (R.), Stormy Waters, 3 vols, cr 8vo.. (J. & R. Maxwell) 31/6 
Cheal (B.), Bertha, Cr 870 ..........00.coccsssrerssvceeerescoreveces (J, Blackwood) 7/6 
Clayden (A.), Popular Handbook of New Zealand, cr 8V0..........+++. (Wyman) 2/6 
Diabolus Amans: a Dramatic Poem, feap. 8vo ......... (Wilson & McCormick) 3/6 
Edwin Arnold Birthday Book, 16mo .............. ....(3. Low & Co.) 4/6 
Ellis (A. M.), Guide to Income-tax Acts, cr 8vo ...... (Stevens & Sons) 7/6. 


Eversley (W. }, The Law of Domestic Relations, 8vo ......(Stevens & Haynes) 52/6 





Farjeon (B. L.), Great Porter Square, cr 8v0 ..........6 .. (Ward & Downey) 6/0 
WAPOMAMS GIGS, TSM, 0.00 .00050055-000600s0csecensesswessestesevasescacsosevessessssuecn (Spon) 2/0 
Glasgow (D.), Watch and C lockm: ikinz, 12mo . ... (Cassell & Co.) 46 
Hillary (M.), Once for All, 3 vols. er BVO cca (3. Low & Co.) 31/6 
Hunt (F.), Oxford and Cambr idge German Grammar, Part 1, 8vo (Hachette) 2/6 
Johnson (i, C.), On the Track of the Crescent, 8vo . (Hurst & Blackett) 15/0 
Lacy (H. Ww. A Diary of Two Parliaments, 8vo. (Cassell & Co.) 12/0 
Laffan (R. 8. de ©.), Aspects ot Fiction, er 8vo (Field & Tuer) 2/6 


Leonowers (A. H.), Life and Trave's in India, er 8y (Tritbner) 10/6 














Lester (J.), Revelation of the Seven Words from the Cros: ,12mo (Skeffington) 2/0 
Macleod (G. G.), Ancient Light on Modern Life, er 8vo ......... (J. Blackwood) 2/6 
Mercer (A. G.), Bible Characters, CF BVO ..iiccscscseccesnscsecce (Putnams) 8/6 
Meredith (G.), Diana of the Crossways, 3 vols, er 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 31/6 
Monkmen (T. G.), Lyrics, Marine and Rural, 8vo ...... ....(Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 





S. Low & Co.) 18/0 


Morwood (V.8.), Our Gipsies in City, Tent, &¢., 8vo. ( 
..(Kegan Paul & Co.) 




















My Ducats and My Daughters, 1 vol, edition, cr 8vo.. 6/0 
Penman (W.), Land Surveying, 8v0..........cccccsccececre sesrceresreersenesssoess (Spon) 8/6 
Pollock (D.), Modern Shipbuildin g, 8vo.. w(Spon) 7/6 
Reid (M.), The Pierced Heart, 12mo ..............- (J. & R. Maxwell) 2/0 
Richings (A.C.), The Church’s Holy Ye ar, 18mo . (Parker) 3/6 
Simmonds (P. L.), Animal Food Resources, er 8vo (Spon) 9/0 
Turner (J, A.), Easy Latin and Greek Passages, 12m = icaeeenied ington) 2/6 
Whall (W. B.), Handbook of the Tides, 460 ..........ccceessereeeee (G. Philip & Son) 2/6 
The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. CuppLes, UpfaAm, AND Co.’s, 
283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 


where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Eniror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 








Yearly, 3 
Including postage to any ‘Part of the United y fa rh. 
ingdom . a ere 
Including postage to any of the Australasian y ” 8. es 
Colonies, America, France, —— oe SO RSS 015 3 07 
Including postage to India, China, &e.... 1. 112 6.....016 3.9 § 8 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 














APOLLINARIS. 


“Tt has steadily secured in- 
creasing popular and profes- 
sional favour as a pure and 
agreeable Table Water.”’— 
British Medical Journal, May 
31st, 1884, on the International 
Health Exhibition. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS,” | 








"Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod Liy 
Oil can be.’’—Lancet. a 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
“ PERFECTED ” 


COD LIVER OIL. 


‘*Has almost the delicacy of sal 
oil,”’—British Medical Jour vf ” 


“ No nauseous eructations follow af 
it is swallowed.”—Medical Press, ” 

Sold ONLY in capsuled bottles, at 
Is 4d, 2s Gd, 43 9d, and 93, Of 
Chemists ev erywhere, 





s ‘Thebestand cheapest natural aperient water.” 
“LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 


“For about ten years I have prescribed 
Hunyadi Janos Water wherever a purgative 
is required of prompt, safe, and measured 
action.”” 


HUNYADI 


Professor MOLESCHOTT, 
University of Rome, May 19th, iss4, 
The Name of the ** APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,” on every Label secures genwineness. 





ICTORIA UNIVER SITY. —The CALE ND AR for 1885, 


containing the Statutes, Examination Lists, Examination Papers, &c., is 





now published, and can be 





obtained from Mr. J. E. CORNISH, Manchester ; or 











Street, Strand, W.C. Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO., London. Price 1s; by post, 13 3d. 
ILL HILL SCHOOL. LONDON HE FOUR MILLION 


The following FIRST CLASSES in HONOURS 
have been gained by Old Millhiilians at the Univer- 
sities during the last seven years :— 


























1877, Mental and Moral Science (with B.A. degree), 
Lond ; with University Scholarship. 
Experiment: il Physics (in Intermediate Exam- 
ination in Science), Lond.; with the Neil 
Arnott Bronze Medal. 
1878, *Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond. ; 
with University Scholarship. 
Intermediate Exa ation in Laws, Lond. 
1879. Moral Sciences Tr Camb. 
*Experimental Physics (with B.Sc. degree), 
Lond. ; with University Scholarship. 
First Scriptural Examination, Lond. 
1880. English (in Int, Exam. in Arts), Lond. 
1881, With B.C.L. degree, Oxf. 
Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
*Law Tri Camb. 
Further Scr ieee al Examination, Lond. 
1882. Eleventh Wrangler, Camb. 
Historic 11 Tripos, Camb. 
Also *Final Examinations of the Incorporated 
Law Society. 
1883. Feet g il Tripo:, Camb. 
lassical Tripcs, Camb. 
1884, 


Hit torics ul Tripos, Camb. 

Thirty-second Wran; ok Cc 

The * signifies that the cs late was Frrst in the 
First Class of Ho ynours, 


amb, 














| LINGUISTIC INSTITUTE, 


A RM PU P-L is: 

Mr. ROBERT E. TU RNBU LL, Upton Park, 
Nuneaton, is prepared to RECEIVE Farm Pupils to 
board with his fami ly. Terms £150 a year. A | 


Report of Mr, Turnbull’s Dairy Farms, w hich took 
the first prize in the Yorkshire ‘C ompetition in_1883, 
may be seen in Volume XIX. of the ** Royal 
Agricultural Society's Journal.’ 


RBrvrey 


COLLEGE, 





SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, Foufof £50, One | 


of £30, One of £20 
NEXT. Candidates must have been under 14 on 
January Ist, 1885.—For further particulars, apply to 
the Rey. the WARDE N, Radley College, ‘Abingdon. 


1” a EDWARD the SIXTH’S 


SCHOOL, Birmingham. 

REQUIRED, after Easter, in the Gi:l's Grammar 
School, Aston, ee a FRENCH LADY, to 
teach her own language. Salary, £100 per annum. 

For forms of apy tic n and "further particulars, 
apply tothe SECRETARY, King Edward's School, 
Birmingham. 

Birmingham, February 16th, 1885. 
N ISS EMILY BELOE, 
2 last four years, has been engaged in High 


School teaching, has returned home to undertake the 
education of her sister, aged 14. She WISHES to 















RECEIVE ONE or TWO PUPILS, and would, if 
desired, prepare them for the Cambridge 
tion. Comfortable country home, 
—Holton Rectory, 


Examina- 
Highest references. 
Halesworth. 





will be FILLED UP in JUNE | 
| Misses CONN 


who, for the | 


| 





a COLLEGE, 
(For LADIES), 


8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


The HALF-TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, 
vinci vet 19th, B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, “LONDON, 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, B AKER STREET, W. 
ART SCHOOL FOR LADIES. 
Art Vistror—EDWIN LONG, R.A. 
ProFEssoOR—NORMAN TAYLER, A.R.W.S. 
ASSISTANT TEACHER—Miss M. A. HEATH. 
B. vssenniaihnaanee Hon. Sec. 


PANISH, FRENCH. ITALIAN, 

GERMAN, RUSSI AN, PORTUGUESE, DUTCH, 
DANISH, SWEDISH. MODERN GREEK, HINDU: 
STANT, PERSIAN, ARABIC, CHINESE.—PRIVATE 
LESSONS by NATIVE PROFESSORS (visiting 
Government Colleges and high Families) at the 
55 Chancery Lane, and 
several other Branches; also at the pupil's residence. 
CONVERSATIONAL GL ASSES (four select pupils 
each) and LECTURES. Classics and Sciences taught, 
English to Foreigners by English Masters. Families 
provided with high-class tutors and couriers. Books 
& Documents Translated. Principal—Seior VIVAR, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPER’S HILL, STAINES, 
The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the 
Colonies. Sixty Students will be admitted in Septem. 
ber, 1885. For competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public 
Works Department, and Two in the Indian Telegraph 
Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRE- 
TARY at the Colles ze. 


OURNEMOUTH.—MOIRA 
COLLEGE for LADIES. 
Principals Lrg and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 











The House is beautifully and healthily situated, 
with gardens specially laid out for the recreation of 
the pupils. 

The instruction in Literature, Modern Languages, 
Music, and Drawing is of a high-class character, and 
has been very successful for many years, Special 
attention is given n to io younger pu} ils. 


GQ EDBERGH SCHOOL— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £40, £30, £20 
(Candidates may be examined in London or Man- 
chester).—Apply to H. G. HART, Esq., School House, 
Sedbergh, before March 10ch, 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. wl 

charming winter residence on the verge of 

the Atlantic, with the mild and equable climate of 

North-Western Devon. Rooms facing South, over- 

looking hotel gardens. Reduced tariff from Novem- 

ber Ist. —Every information of the MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 








T TRAVELLERS who pass monthly over the 
London and North-Western Kailway will find for the 
first time a perfect Guide to the entire route between 
Euston and the North of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
in the POPULAR RAILWAY GUIDE, One Penny 
Mouthly. Comprehensive as the Company’s own 
guide, EasyasA BC. 

Wyman and Son, Printers and Publishers, Great 
Queen Street ; and at all Bookstalis and Newsagents, 


| | setaaasisiininlen CO-OPERATORS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Limited, 
405 OXFORD STREET, W. 





HOUSE PAINTERS, DECORATORS, and 
FURNISHERS. 





Chairman—Mr, ALBERT GREY, M.P 


This INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP, 
which is promoted solely in the interest of all the 
workers therein employed, guarantees :— 
THOROUG WORK, STEADY WORKMEN, 

ARTISTIC TALENT. 
Particulars on application to the MANAGER, 
or to the Honorary Secretary, Miss HART. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices,4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
verts Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa ling off; ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Childr en 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, and 11s, 

2 Wellington Street, Strand, London, Ww. C. 











“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 14 OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, Ksq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free, 
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FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, VISIT THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 


«The distinguishing character of the 
autotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolute!y faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence ; and they 
are therefore specially adapted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important, clenfent, and 
especially for all ia which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to ge before 
the eyes either of children or o adults, 
the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beauty.”—Times, 
September 4th, 1879. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 
Now ready. 


A. The Foreign Schools. B. The British School. 


TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM.” 
Volame III., to complete the work, now ready. 


First issue of Autotype Copies of the most ce!ebrated paintings in this Collection. 


Prospectus on application to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


“Tt is for their revelation of the un- 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the 
satstype process."—Portfulio, April, 
871. 


“Tf pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of th» young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters shuu!d not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 
used to adorn every nursery and school- 
room in England.”—Times, April 17th, 


An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, ‘‘ Autotype in relation to Household Art,’ with 1873 
Press notices, free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Sixpence, free per vost. 





UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
: LIMITED. 
lS tal HED ge —_ 
| mite 4 — = = “ine 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank 8 
Branches thronghout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 

lon‘es. : 

Oort LS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sant 
for co.lection. y 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 

which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.O. 





COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824. 





Life Premiums may be paid up ia 5, 10, 15, or 20 years. 


CCOTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
}-) INSURANCE COMPANY, Established 1824. 


PROFIT POLICIES AT NON-PROFIT RATES. 


COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
kJ INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824, 


PARTNERSHIP POLICIES. 











COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
t) INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824. 
POLICIES UNDER “MARRIED WOMEN’S 
PROPERTY ACT, 1882.” 





COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Estabished 1824. 
PROVISION FOR OLD AGE 
By Policies payable during Lifetime. 
APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS, RATES AND FORMS 
OF PROPOSAL. 
EpinpurGH—35 St. Andrew Square. 
Lonpon—3 King William Street, E.C. 


Soares ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
MILLIONS 


TWoO 
HAVE BFEN PAID AS 
CUMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


64 CORNHILL. 





ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 





Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000 
Premium Income, £235,000. 

CHAIRMAN .., .» Harvis M. Farqunar, Esy. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
Vest-Eno Orrick —8 GRAND HOTEL 

BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 

OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—6t CORNHILL, LONDON, E.%. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


‘ val TAT + 
COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 

Capital Fully Subseribed oe rae ... £2,500,000 
ite Fnnd in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about cee eee cos 

Toran InvEsteD Funps Urwarps or Two MILuions. 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,060 

Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

West-End Ofice—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 





875,000 | 








HEAL AND SON. 
BEDSTEADS. 


3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 10: 6d, 
3 {t. BRASS FRENCH from 48s. 
BEDDING. 

MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from lls. ANEW SPRING 
MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, 
at a very moderate price. 3ft., 28s: 4ft. 6in., 
49s. THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, 3ft., 
203; 4ft. Gin., 29s, makes a most comfortable 
Bed, and cannot be surpaszed at the price. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s. 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMKL, similar to that in 
the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH and WALNUT SUITES from £12 12s, 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s, 
EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 
COUCHES from 75s. 
BOOKCASES from 38:3, and 
BOOKSHELVES from 7s 64. 
WRITING TABLES from 25s. 
OCCASIONAL TABLES from 10s 6d. 
A QUANTITY of CHINTZ, CRETONNE, and 
DAMASK at HALF-PRICE. Old Putterns. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST, 


195 to 198 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, seat by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, 
BANBURY. 


Manufacturers 
and Patentees, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 

THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 

FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHEB 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 

FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 


OATALOGUES POST-FRES. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

Rt Sk So BAN K.— 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Banke 1 Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly b 2s, when not drawn below 
£50. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Eills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the pure! 

















and Circular 
1 particulars, on 
rT, Manager. 


JQHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
ality. 





WILLIAM C, MACDONALD, v Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


‘hase and sale of * 





| it 


New Edition, price 1s; by post, 1s 1d. 

OMAN SUFFRAGE: Reasons for 

Opposing it. By Vice-Admiral Maxser. 
London : WILLIAM Ripeway, 159 Piccadilly. 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, St. 
James’s Square, S.W. 
Presipent—Lord HOUGHTON, 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Lord TENNYSON. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year without entrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country aud ten to 
town members, Reading-rooms open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


yas Ss. BURTON'S. 


FIRST-CLASS GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY, &c. 

BronzepUrnsf{KeEtttrs. 

Batus and TOILET WARE, 

BEDSTEADS, HEDDING, and 

FURY iTURF. 

ELectRo-SILverR PLaTE & 

CUTLERY. 











Fenver Curss. 
TiLe Hearts. 
Frre BrasseEs. 
STOVES. 
RANGES. 
Frre-Doas. 
Tra-TRays, Crocks, and 
Disu-Covers. Bronzes, &c. 

Every kind of REPAIRS, RE-PLATING, RE- 
JAPANNING, &c., done promptly. 
BEDDING REMADE, CHAIRS and COUCHES 

RKE-STUFFED, &e 

RANGE, GAS, ani HOT-WATER Work. ESTI- 
MATES FREE, 

KITCHEN UTENSILS, including Brooms, Brushes, 
and a!l necessary articles in sets, as 


Lamps, 





No. 1 List for No. 2, No. 3, No. 4 
Mansion, Good House} Smaller, List, 
£66 103 34. | £31 183 10d. | £16 lls 2d. | £7 73 61. 








Orders of £5 and upwards CARRIAGE Par to any 
Railway Station in England or Wales. 

The Articles in the above Sets are on View in the 
Show-Rooms, an: may be seen at a glance. 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE ON BEST 

NICKEL. 

SPOONS and FORKS :—Tables, 3); desserts, 21s ; 
teas, 14s per dozen, 

The above are of the highest quality, will wear 
twenty years as sterling silver, and are THIRTY 
PER CENT. LOWER than a similar quality is 
usually sold for. Samples at above rates post free. 


AV ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
KLECTRO-SILVER PLATER, CUTLER, 

and HOUSE FURNISHER, 8&8 (late 39), Oxford 
Street; and 1, la, 2 and 3 Newman Street, &c. 
Catalogues post free. 
COLZA OIL (best)... ... ... ... 23 9d per Gallon. 
KEROSINE (best), water white, 

safe, and inodorons . «w. Is 2d per Gallon. 

GOLD MEDAL 

Caleutta Exhibition, 1884. 


ae dy CARACAS COCOA. 
- ‘**A most delicions and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 


FRY’ 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA FPRY'S COCOA EXTRACT, 
“* Strictly pure, easily assi p 
—W. W. Sropparr, tf 
TWENTY PRIZE Mt 





| OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—HEattu on 
Wrattu ?—No sane person woul! hesitate an 
instant in the ¢ re be er » two conditions, 
Now is the season to secure the former either by 
restoring or confirming it. These Pills exoel all im- 
purities from the system which fogs, fuul vapours, 
and variable veratures engender during winter ; 
this medicin 
skin by disgorging the liver of its : 
and by exciting the k dneys to more er 
increases the appe for food 









getic action ; 
and <trenathens tle 
tive process. ‘ liver, with whic 
most disorders origina ! nd-r the control 
of these regenerative Pills, which act wry kindly, yet 
most efficiently, on the tenderest bowels. 
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Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, by post, 3s 81. 
ALES of the PANDANS. By a 
WANDERING CIMMERIAN. 

ConTENTS :—Sediva, the Pandan—The Wanderings 
of Yudishtir—The Regrets of Arjund—Bhima, the 
War Chief—Nakoola, the Pandan—Wars of the 
Pandans—Krishna and the Siege of Mathra—Last 
Days of Krishna and the Pandans—Vision of Mar- 
kandhya—Hymns to Narayana and Maya. 

London: HARRISON and Sons, 59 Pall Mall, S.W. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


IN and OUT of FASHION. By 


Ricuarp Davis Perry. 3 vols. 


COLVILLE of the GUARDS. By . 


JaMES GRANT. 3 vols. 


ALTHOUGH he was a LORD. 


By Mrs. Forrester. Second Edition. 3 vols. 


The CARDICS. By William 


GEORGE WATERS. 3 vols. 


LESTER'S SECRET. By Mary 


Ceci Hay, Author of ‘‘ Old Middleton’s Money,” 
&e. 3 vols, [Newt week. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





In 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price 2s 6d; by post, 2s 9d. 
IDGWAY’S PARLIAMENTARY 
MANUAL for 1885, containing the last, as 
well as the present, House of Commons, and the 
Principal LAWS regulating PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTIONS, &c. 
W. Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 








Just published, crown 8vo, price 23 6.1, 
INNERS and DISHES. By 
Wanperer, Author of “Across Country,” 
“Fair Diana,” &c. 
London: S1ImpKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR ASTHMA, 
DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY FEVER, &c. 


DATURA TATULA INHALATIONS 


PROMPTLY RELIEVE THE MOST VIOLENT PAROXYSMS AS WELL AS THE MILDER FORMS 
OF ASTHMA, DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY FEVER, &c. 
“The Inhalation had the most magical effect on my patient.””—Dr. McVEaau. 
Grown and prepared in all forms for Smoking and Inhaling, only by Savory and Moore. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes 3s, 6s, 8s, and 15s, 
Prepared for use as Tobacco—Tins 2s 6d, 5s, 103, and 18s. Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhala- 
tion—Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 23 6d, 53, an 3 


d 103. 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London; 


And obtainable Everywhere. N.B.—To bring this remedy within the reach of all, the size of the Packets 
of Cigars and Cigarettes has been considerably increased, thus greatly reducing the price, 








ALL WHO 


SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


DR. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 


CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONI2ZED 
Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 





Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 
ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 





SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. 


Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRIN S. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.—I f rtai 
dealers making ecg -: pc EXT RACT 
OF MEAT. 


Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 

FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &ec. 





that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 

is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 

either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 

Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 

Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 








—. 


Messrs, WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS” 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Second Edition. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, 


AS RELATED IN HER LETTERS AND 
A and Edited by her Hes 
rranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. CROs 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, eee 
3 vols. post 8vo, 42s, 


This day is published. 
SYMPNEUMATA; or, Evolutionary 


Forces now active in Man. Edited by Laurence 
OLIPHANT. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


This day is published. 
NAN, and OTHER STORIES. By 


L. B. WaLrorD, Author of ‘* The Baby’s Grand- 
mother,” 
vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 
“‘They show the ease and grace of her style, and 
have that pre-eminent quality of pleasantness which 
comes of cleverness, which is never obtrusive, and 
art which has become second nature, One reads them 
without effort, and regrets there are no more,”— 
Atheneum. 


“‘Troublesome Daughters,’ &, 2 


« 


This day is published. 
LETTERS from the WEST of 
IRELAND, 1884. Reprinted from the Times, 
By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Author of “ Letters 
from the West Highlands.”’ Crown 8yo, 5s, 


TWO STORIES of the SEEN and the 
UNSEEN :—TueE Open Door—OLp Lapy Mary, 
Crown 8vo, 23 6d, 

“©The Open Door’...... 
eerie story.’’—Spectator, 
“In the range of such literature there is, perhaps, 
nomore thrilling story than that of ‘ The Open Door,’” 

—Scotsman, 

***Old Lady Mary’ is one of those cunning mixtures 
of the natural and the supernatural of which Mrs, 

Oliphant has the secret.’’—Illustrated London News, 


New Edition. 


BURTON’S BOOK-HUNTER. 
Crown 8yo, roxburghe binding, 7s 61. 
This Edition contains all the late-t Emendations 
and Corrections, and a Copious Index. 
Cheap Edition. 
DAVIES’ NORFOLK BROADS 
and RIVERS ; 


Or, THE WATERWAYS, LaGoons, AND Decoys OF 


East ANGLIA, 
New Edition. Illustrated with 7 Full-page Plates, 
crown 8yo, 6s. 


A marvellously beautiful and 


Cheap Edition. 


BON GAULTIER’S BALLADS. 


Illustrated by Dorie, LeEecu, and CrowQuiLt. 
Fourteenth Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 





On February 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 21. 


_— CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for MARCH. 
CONTENTS. 


Rarnpow GOLp. By David Christie Murray, 
Book II.—How Job Round began his Repentance. 
Chaps. 1-3. 

A vERY OLD Master. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF BUDDHIST MONASTERIES. 

Tue Two CaRneEGIEs, Illustrated by Towne'ey Green. 

AT ScurTari. 

LEECHES, 

London: SmitH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


The JANUARY NUMBER of 
HE LONDON QUARTERLY 

REVIEW (price 4s) contains— 
1, THE LATE Mr. Hore Scott anp Mr, GLADSTONE. 
2, THE CHURCH CONGRESS, 
. PRINCE BISMARCK, 
THE HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
. THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Lorp MALMESBURY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
AFFAIRS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
Tue Two EPIPHANIES. 
BriEF REVIEWS AND SuHort Noticrs. 
10, FOREIGN PERIODICALS, 
11. COLONEL MAURICE’S APPEAL, 

T. Wootmer, 66 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


PONS IRS 


HE MAGAZINS DU PRINTEMPS, 
PARIS.—See the BUILDER for this week 
(price 4d; by post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 19s). 
Also Sculpture—‘‘ The Four Seasons’ (Magazins du 
Printemps) ; a Bit of Old French Renaissance ; The 
Hotel Bourgthérolde, Rouen—The Craft of the 
Carpenter—The Romun Bridge at South Collingham, 
by E. Loftus Brock, F.S.A.—Roof Coverings (Royal 
Institute of British Architects)—Lectures to Art sins, 
Carpenters’ Hall, &e.—46 Catherine Street, and all 
Newsmen. 








Now ready, ‘= 
TINHE NEWSPAPER PRESS 
DIRECTORY, 1885. Fortieth Annual Issue. 
Price 2s; or post-free 30 stamps. 
C. MitcHELL and Co., Advertising Contractors, 12 
and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E C. 





~ Feap, 8vo, cloth, 3s 64; French morocco, 5s 6d, 


For Lent Reading. 
HOUGHTS 





for EVERY DAY. 
From the WRITINGS of the Rev. J. 





LLEWELYN DAVIES. A Birthday Book, edited 
by two Clergymen. 

WILLIAM Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, . 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
With an Introduction by Dr. George Macdonald. 


LETTERS from HELL, 


Newly translated from the German. 1 vol. crown 
Svo, 6s. 

«One important feature of the book is what I may 
call its passive cynicism. There is one wonderful bit 
of satire worthy of Swift ona fashionab'e parson of 
the kind the world approves of—gentlemanly and 
easygo:ng in word and dee?.”’—Liverpool Mercury. 


By Mr. HENRY W. LUCY. 


EAST by WEST. A Record 


of Travel Round the World. By the Author of 
“Gideon Fleyce.”’ 2 vols. erown 8vo, 21s, 

“Mr. ‘Lucy has written a book of travels to read 
which is almost as interesting as going to the places 
which be de:cribes...... Everybody will want to read 
these volumes, and we can hardly imagine anyone 
who once takes thm up putting them down until he 
comes to the last page.”’—Whitehall Review. 


By Mrz. ROBERT MOSS KING. 


DIARY of a CIVILIAN’S 


WIFE in INDIA. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 32 
Illustrations from Desigus by the Author, 24s, 
«The sketches by the author, reproduced by some 
mechanical process more pleasing than usual, add to 
the attraction of a book which we cannot commend 
too highly for its brightness and ita simplicity.”’— 
Academy. 
‘ Edited by Lord BRABOURNE. 


LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN 


to her RELATIONS. Hitherto unpublished. 2 
vols, larze crown 8vo, with Frontisp‘ece, 24s, 

“They are fall of the same humour and gentle- 
smiling satire which we find in the novels, and by all 
who can appreciate these will be read with pleasure.” 
—Fortnightly Review. 

“Jane Austen’s name will shine and endure as long 
as the English language, and it will be honoured so 
long as the readers of English literature appreciate 
and treasure its masterpieces.”’--Times. 


By W. H. MALLOCK, 


ATHEISM and the VALUE 


of LIFE. By the Author of ‘‘Is Life Worth 
Living?” &. In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 63. 


By Mrs. T. C. 8, SPEEDY. 


A LADY’S WANDERINGS 


in the SOUDAN. With numerous Illustrations, 
2ls, 

“Mrs, Speedy has written the most entertaining 
book about the Sondan that it has been our fortune 
to read.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 

“We know of few descriptions of Kassala and its 
curious round of life that surpass in picturesquenes3 
- author’s account of the desert city.’’—Saturday 

eview. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ POLICY and PASSION.” 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


CAFFINITIES. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED, 
{Ready Monday. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ The HOUSE on the MARSH.” 


n 3 vols. 


A DOG with a BAD NAME. 
By Frorence Warpenx, Author of * At the 
World’s Merey,” &c. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘EAST LYNNE.” 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third 


Series. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of * The 
Chavn'ngs”? and * Lord Oakburn’s Daughters,” 


3 vols. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘* CONTRADICTIONS,” &e. 


NEAR NEIGHBOURS. By 


Frayces Mary Pearp. 2 vols. 


“The author of ‘The Rose Garden’ is always a 
favourite with us, and her graceful touch and vivid 
descriptive power show to cousiderable advantage by 
the side of much of the flabbines: of modern fiction...... 
The game of cro-s-purposes might have been carried 
on to its bitter end, had it not been for a fortunate 
flood, which revea'ed the real state of their fcelings. 
This flood is described with wonderful power and 
vigour, and the reader almost sees for himself the 
party at the farm, when the horror of great waters 
comes upon them with the breaking of the dyke, 
and they tecl themselves at the mercy of the sea. 

3ut though the most effective of the pictures of 
Hollind here presented, it is by no means the only 
one worthy of notice, and the descriptions of the 

polder’ itself in the days of its security before the 
terrible storm broke up n it, of the neighbouring 
town of Alkmarr, wit! its chee its barges, and its 
canals, and of Haarlem, with it: aud old cathedral, 
and its great organ, are masterpieces in their way.” 
—John Bull, 











RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





— 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 





Just published, demy 8vo, 63, cloth boards. 


MADAGASCAR AND FRANCE. 


With Some Account of the Island, its People, its Resources, and Development. 


By GEORGE A. SHAW, F.Z.S., London Mission, Tamatave. 


With many Illustrations and a Map. 


The work seeks not only to set forth a true historical sketch of tie connection of France with Mada- 
gascar from the earliest times to the present, by which it will be seen how little claim the former has to the 
Island, or to the sympathies of its inhabitants, bat also to auswer various questions which are arising in the 
minds of many with regard to the country—its products and alaptabvility fur foreign enterprise and com- 
merce—and its people, their character, habits, employments, and advance in civilisation and Christianity, 


The volume is of unusugl interest, possessing in the narratives the vividness of an eye-witness and 
the accuracy of one who writes from first-hand knowledge. A personal interest attaches to the work from 
the prominent part played by Mr. Shaw himself in many of the scenes described. The book contains a 
large new map of Madagascar, and many illustrations from original sketches or photographs, finely engraved 


by E. Whymper. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 23 6d, cloth boards, 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOKS OF 


EZRA, NEHEMIAH, and ESTHER, 
By A. H. SAYCE, M.A., 

Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, 
Author of “ Fresh Lights from the Ancient 
Monuments,” &c. 

Professor Sayce in this book seeks to put the reader 
in possession of the best and latest information that 
bears upon this part of Scripture. It will prove a 
valuable addition to the Series of Introductions to 
the Books of the Bible in course of publication by 
the Society. 


Crown 8vo, 4s, cloth boards, 


MAHOMET and ISLAM: 
A Sketch of the Prophet’s Life from Original Sources, 
and a brief Outline of his Religion. 

By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S.1., LL.D., D.C.L., 
Author of “ The Life of Mahomet,” *‘ Annals of the 
Early Caliphate,’’ &ec. 

With Illustrations and a Large Map of Arabia. 

“A précis of the Author’s larger work:, but it is a 
précis done by the Author, which makes all the differ- 
ence.”’—Saturday Review. 


By the MARQUIS o° LORNE, 
Imperial 8vo, 8s, handsome cloth; or 25s in morocco. 


CANADIAN PICTURES. 
DRAWN with PEN and PENCIL. 

With numerous Fine Engravings by E. WHYMPER. 

“*Canadian Pictures’ is both a pretty and an in- 
structive book. It would be a mistake to regard it as 
a mere ornament of the drawing-room table. It will 
undoubtedly answer this purpose and give a pleasing 
occupation to anyone who may listlessly turn over its 
leaves. But to the reider who takes it more seriously, 
it will convey also a large amount of solid informa. 
tion.”"—Guardian, 








STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


NEW VOLUME of the “ BY-PATHS of BIBLE 
KNOWLEDGE.” 


With a Map, crown 8yo, 23 6d, cloth boards, 


GALILEE, 
IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. 
By SELAH MERRILL, D.D., 
Author of ‘‘ East of the Jordon,”’ &e. 
This book, never before issued in England, gives in 
small compass all that is known of the condition, 


cities, resources, &c., of Galilee in the days of our 
Lord’s life on earth. 


UNIFORM with LUTHER and WYCLIFFE 
ANECDOTES. 

Just published, crown 8yo, 1s 6d, cloth boards. 
WESLEY ANECDOTES. 
By JOHN TELFORD, B.A. 

With a Portrait and Illustrations. 


This book gives in lively and interesting fashion a 
good sketch of John Wesley’s life, work, and influence, 


New and Cheaper Edition, 8s, cloth boards, 


JOHN WYCLIFFE, 
AND HIS ENGLISH PRECURSORS. 


By Professor Lecuter, D.D., of the University of 
Leipsic. Translated from the German by PETER 
Lorimer, D.D. New Edition, very carefully 
Revised. With a Supplemental Chapter on the 
Successors of Wycliffe. By S. G@. Green, D.D, 
Portrait and Illustration. 

‘‘A work of unquestionably great value, presenting 
as it does a full history of, and a just tribute to, the 
memory of one of the greatest.reformers and of Eng- 
lishmen,’’—Manchester Examiner. 


London: The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, large post 8vo, with 15 Maps and 60 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


EUROPE. By F. W. Rudler, F.G.S., and G. G. Chisholm, 


BSc. Edited by Sir ANDREW C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. With Ethnological Appendix by Professor A. 
H. Kerang, M.A.I. Forming the Concluding Volume of ‘‘Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and 
Travel” for general reading. A Series of Volumes descriptive of the Great Divisions of the Globe. 





NOTE, 

This volume on ‘' Europe” is based like the others of the Series on Hellwald’s well-known work, “ Die 
Erde und ikre Vilker’”’; but it has been found desirable to recast a great part of the original work. The 
labour necessary being more than Sir A. C. Ramsay could conveniently bestow on it, it was handed to Mr. 
Rudler and Mr. Chisholm. Sir Andrew, however, corrected the proofs of the entire translation, and made 
extensive additions to the work, adding entire chapters on the subjec's in which he was specially interested. 
By the recasting, the plan of the volume has been ren lered much more systematic, and a large portion of the 
Physical part has beem rewr.tten. 

A valuable essay on European ethnology and philology has been contributed, in the shape of an Appendix, 
by Professor Keane, Throughout the work great care has been taken to ensure accuracy, and to present the 
late-t additions to our knowledge of the various subjects under discussion. Equal care has been taken in 
the preparation of the series of maps, which will, it is hoped, be found valuable accompaniments to the text. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Now ready, Second Edition, large post 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d, 


EPPING FOREST. By Edward North Buxton, Verderer. 


The work contains a brief history of the Forest, a complete itinerary, a guide to the objects of interest 
within and around it, and chapters of the various forms of life to be found within its limits. It is illustrated 
with n’ne mays, four etched views in the Forest, and numerous wood-engravings of birds and flowers, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 
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W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


THREE DUTCH NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “IN TROUBLED TIMES.” 


ROYAL FAVOUR. 


By A.S.C. WALLIS. ‘ranslated from the Dutch by E. J. Irving. 3vols. er 8vo. 
[At all Libraries 

“When Miss Wallis’s first book, ‘In Troubled Time,’ made its appearance ‘in 
England, every critic was struck with the rich promise it contained of future work. 
Her style is richer and fuller, and her work is not so long.”—Whitehill Riview, 
January 24th, 1885. 

The Second English Review says:— 
Athenwum, February 7th, 1885. 

The Third English Resiew siys :—* Wrought out with wonderful might and power. 
The personages of the story are many; but they are all de'ineated with a pictur-, 
esque force that would not have been unwortky of Scott, and a faculty of analysing 
moods and emotions that reminds :'s of George Eliot...... The book is one of un- 
mistakeab'e as well as rare literary finish.’’—Scotsman, February 12th, 1885 

The Fourth English Revie says :—* The first effort of the young novelist, who 
knows how to give fiction a historical interest without destroying its e<sential 
quality, won a hearing at once. The present work shou!'d establisu her position 


‘It is vertebrate from end to end.”’— 





amongst us...... As George Eliot avowed in her own case, she f:ames her story to . 


illustrate and explain a physiological problem or conception. — As fat as treat- 
ment is concerne), Goran Person stands side by side with Tito Melema, To this 
method Miss Wallis brings ‘a close insight, a vigorous analysis, and an extra- 
ordinary ingenuity and fertility in devising effective situations......It would be 
difficult when once launched upon ‘ Royal Favour’ to lay it down.’’—Academy, 
February 14th, 1835. 


CHEAP EDITION of 


IN TROUBLED TIMES. 


By A. S. C. WALLIS. 
l vol. crown 8vo, 6s. Third Edition (Retranslated). 

“Since the days of the Bronté sisters, no feminine author of so youthful an ago 
has been endowed with gifts so rare as are possessed by this young girl of twenty.” 
—Morning Post, December 27th, 1883. 

“The work was simply pr onounced a literary phenomenon, and for once pane- 
gyrics were not exaggerated. It is truly refre-hing in these days to come upon 
a work of such unquestion«ble exce!lence...... There are characters iu the book 
that shou'd live beside Romola and Tito, Becky Sharp and Colonel Newcome, 
*In Troubled Times’ is as artistic as a story as it is excell nt as the product of 
an original and independent thinker, and a more gentle and bumane spirit per- 
= ed i‘. is the case with George Eliot’s later novels.’’—Spectutor, February 
16th, 1884. 

“ A very remarkable preduction. It is difficult to realise that it is the work of 
agirl of twenty. This romance has great qualities.”’—Arademy, Nov. 21th, 1883, 

© Every one must agree that this book is a remarkable literary phenomenon. 
It is modest, scber, cautious, refined, thoughtful, serious, sensible.’”’—Pall Mall 
Gazette, December 7th, 1°83. 

“Her work is that of a matured mind, and it earns for her without question a 
distinct and honourable position among-t contemporary men and women of 
letters.”’—Athenwwn, November 17th, 1883 

“*In Troubled Times’ is a book to be read.’ 

“ Undoubtedly a remarkable production. It displays in every line a thorongh 
mastery. And the writing is as remarkable as the Knowledge it displays. The 
thought is close and concentrated, the style erace ful and flowing, and the lan- 
guage marked by a persistent force ‘and vigour.”—Guardian, January 16th, 1684. 

“Rich in thought and metaphor, and so stored with knowledge that it will 
doubtless become a standard work, and be found enshrined in every library beside 
George Eliot’s works,’’—Whitehall Review, November 14th, 1883, 


*—Globe, November 26th, 1883. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 
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By Martz Daa, Translated from the Dutch by Colonel Cas, * ELLER. 

** Lovers of Miss Yonge’s novels who are also lovers of animals will find this 
story entirely to their taste. It is a tale of Datch middle life at the present day, 
with a great deal of local colour, and the object of the writer, who holds a high 
place among Dutch anthoresses, is to afford a study of our true relations with 
the lower animals,’’—Zeophilist. 
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NOTICE—The Third Edition of the YEAR-BOOK of TREATMENT, a 
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The Dictionary of English History: an Account of the Doings of the English Nation 
at Home and Abroad. Edited by Sipney J. Low, B.A., Lecturer on Modern History, King’s College, London, and F. 8. Puntina, M.A, 
late Professor of History, Yorkshire College, Leeds. 


‘This book will really be a great boon to cvery one who makes astuly of English history.””—Atheneum. 
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Part 1. ready Feb. 25th, price 7d, of the New Issue of 
British Ballads, Old and New. With about 800 Illustrations by Leading Artists. 


“ Nothing could be better than the selection in ‘Il!ustrated British Ballads.’ We do not find ourselves m'ssing any ballad that we could ex_ect to see, nor is 
there one which we could wish away.”—Spectator, 


“The illustrations are beautiful and the engraving exquisite. Refined entertainment is provided in ‘Ilustrate] British Ballids’ for every revler of taste ail 
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